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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


RELIGIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN 
ENGLAND. 


In a book published many years ago, called 
“ Espriella’s Letters, Southey described with 
wonderful. skill, under the assumed character 
of a Spuniard visiting England, the impressions 
likely to be made on a foreigner from the south 
of Europe by some of the manners and cus- 
toms of our countrymen. Among such pecu- 
liarities, if the visit were repeated in the present 
day, none would be more striking to an intelli- 
gent Catholic stranger than the singular vigour 
of the social antipathies which separate the 
communities of nominal Protestants. A fixed 
dislike for Dissent and all its works seems to 


be bred in the bone of the Church of England. | 


Nonconformity is still the one unpardonable 
sin in English society. You may be a scape- 
grace and a ron. No matter, you are wel- 
come. You may be of feeble intellect. No 
matter, you shall be honoured if a rector ora 
dean, and large congregations will listen to you 
with respect. You may be an advanced 
Liberal in politics, but you shall still escape 
proscription, if you do not profess Nonconfor- 
mity. Your good qualities, your personal or 
relative recommendations, shall be allowed due 
weight, even in the most Conservative gather- 
ings. No one will think of expressing unjust 
contempt for your literary or intellectual quali- 
fications simply on the ground of your “ Jaco- 


binioal radicalism!’ But if in religion a man 


be a Dissenter from the National Church, how- 
ever moderate his tone, however deep his regret 
at separation, then he is still visited in England, 
by all except a few distinguished and exceptional 
persons, with a sort of unrelenting semi- 
excommunication. The same passion animates 
scribe and priest, the press and the people. 
Liberal politics offer no defence, even in the 
open field of literature, to the unfortunate Dis- 
senter, even when the Church and State man 
who deals with him is himself a “ Liberal.” 
Witness the tone of cool insolence in which the 
Spectator recently noticed Mr. Newman Hall's 
book on America, in comparison with the re- 
spectful manner observed to any Church of 
England clergyman who ventures into print with 
with similar general views. But the Spectator is 
scarcely an exception tothe rule. Books which, 
if written by Conformists, would at once obtain 
a fair renown, if known to be the work of Dis- 
senters must fight a threefold battle to escape 
neglect or oblivion. The grand style of the Pall 


Malt Gazette, of the Saturday Review, of Punch 


warm sympathy in their sneers at “ Stiggins” 
and all his company. There can be no question 
that Dissent with its politics, ita theology, its 
literature, its social life, is the déte noire of all 
parties alike in the Church of England, and that 
even more is felt and said against it in private 
| than can be decently or safely expressed in the 
public ear. 


What account can be given of this steadfast 
antipathy of one half of thinking England to the 
other half—an antipathy so strong, that at a 
recent Church Congress at Liverpool, Dean 
Howson took otcasion to warn his brother 
clergymen against it as one of their most 
dangerous besetments? There are Noncon- 
formists who would not hesitate to affirm that 
this dislike, exhibited in so many walks of 
English life, has its origin in profound spiritual 
causes, is nothing else than the spirit of perse- 
cution in its modern type, exorcised from its 
ancient shape of violence, and taking refuge now 
in the petty arts of calumny or social injustice ; 
in a word, that it is a new illustration of the 
old parable of Ishmael and Isaac, the corrupt 
religionist punishing the defender of the trath. 
It is not certain that there is not some colour 
for this opinion, especially since somewhat of 
the same unreasoning contempt is displayed by 


not less by the philosophical Liberals of the 
Church of England, towards those among them- 
selves who most earnestly protest against some 
fashionable perversions of Christianity. This, 
however, is a theory which can only be taken 
cum grano. Certainly, men dislike those whom 
they have injured, and they seldom love those 
who rebuke great outrages on veracity and right 
in their ecclesiastical proceedings. But Church- 
of-England men in the mass are not bad enough 
to be systematic persecutors, and the Noncon- 
formists are, we fear, not good enough in the 
bulk to be regarded as the special victims of the 
world’s spite against religious excellence. In 
truth, there isa long sad history behind all our 
modern parties which must be taken into 
account in judging of their present behaviour. 
It is not to be forgotten that little morg than 
two hundred years ago there was hard fighting 
between Anglicanism and Dissent, and that 
much of the mutual hostility which has blotted 
the history of the succeeding ages is the direct 
remainder of the fierce passions kindled in 
that dreadful strife. The throne and 
the altar fell beneath the blows of a 
Puritanism maddened by persecution; and 
again Puritanism fell beneath the heavy 
hand of revengeful and triumphant Prelacy. 
Acts of Uniformity, Five-mile Acts, Test and 
Corporation Acts, the whole apparatus of ex- 
clusion, which it has taken two centuries of 
peaceful resistance to unfasten, was the in- 
vention of a generation of Churchmen who had 
suffered the direst humiliation from their foes, 
and who thought that they could not draw too 
many teeth from the jaws of their enemy, or 
too closely rivet his chains, when once they had 
him in their power. The present polite refusal 
of the High-Church Anglican to “eat with the 
Gentiles” is but a mild edition of so fierce a 
warfare. 


The whole modern history of England, then, 


is the lamentable issue of mistakes originally 
made under the Tudors. The population was 


the superstitious priest-worshipping party, and 


> 


“peculiarities. What is needed on all 
sides is a resolute endeavour to heal these 
breaches of the past, and to create a new 
England in which the detestable. policy of 
Queen Elizabeth shall be blotted out of the 
memory of the nation. | 

It is much to be desired that Nonconformity 
furnished to the adversaries of such a 
healing process in our policy no excuses 
for well-founded dislike. We shall not un- 
dertake the defence of everything in that 
section of English religious society which 
moves the choler or sharpens the sting of its 
antagonists. There is doubtless much to amend, 
and not a little to abandon of hereditary super- 
stition, if the Free Churches of England are to 
become the masters of the future. There in far 
too strong a disposition on both sides to forget 
that reciprocal antipathies are, in their very 
nature, of a narrowing and blinding tendency. 
The approaching times of religious equality 
will bring small consolation to patriotic minds 
if they do not also bring a warmer kinder feel- 
ing of alliance between Protestants. In that 
prospect lies the best hope of winning the con- 
viction of Romanism itself, ever ready to plead 
our divisions as an excuse for despotism: All 
English parties have much to forgive, much 
to forget, much to unlearn, and much te 
learn from each other, and it is only by stead- 
fast adhesion to a catholic intention on all sides 
that we can hope to expel the demon of mutual 
scorn which finds but too congenial a home in 
Saxon Christendom. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN JAMAICA. 


It may er be considered that we some- 
what load our columns this week with the 
official despatches relating to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England in Jamaica, 
No one, however, who may read Sir John 
Grant’s letter to Earl Granville will be dis 
to depreciate its importance. It is satisfactory, 
apart from other considerations, to find, as we 
do find, from this document, that Jamaica has 
now a Governor who appears to possess: some 
of the most requisite qualities of a statesman. 
Sir John Grant's despatch really does credit to 
the position of a Colonial Governor. While it 
does not conceal the writer’s own proolivities, 
it states facts with even judicial fairness. It 
withholds, so far as we can see, nothing that 
should have been stated. There is the greater 
official personal honour in this, that the facts 
tell ee the personal desires of the Governor 
himself. He would have liked a system of con- 
current endowment, but his duty as a Governor 
obliged him so to state, to the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the exact position of affairs, that ‘con- 
current endowment was rendered impossible. 
It is not every man, and atill less every 
Governor, whose conscience would lead him to 
take this line. In this respect alone, therefore, 
the despatch of Sir John Grant is worth read- 
ing. All of us are Englishmen, and it should 
be a matter of personal pride, that English rule 
in the colonies is so fairly represented as it 
ap to be in Jamaica. : 

ir John Grant's despatch is, for other 
reasons, deserving of even a close study. We 
find, at the outset, the statement that the Church 
of England in Jamaica “hardly hopes to do 
anything without all but complete support from 
the public funds.” What a commen does 
this est as to the hold which that Church 
has obtained upon the inhabitants of the 
colony! What a commen does it also 
suggest as to the practical working of a Church 


‘supported by compulsion! The Church of 
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England in Jamaica has been endowed and 
ted and subsidised from the time of its esta- 
lishment, and yet it can do “ nothing without 


complete support fi he public funds.” What 

a oe ara! ye Church blishment 
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in the same paragra 
the Nonconformist 90 
much more numeré 


been obtained—had it been possible. In ac- 
cordance with this he devotes several para- 
grapbs to a sketch of what might have been 
the practical working of a concurrent endow- 
ment system. These numbered paragraphs are 
full of history, and history that is clearly and 
honestly stated. Recent action in connection | 
with the ecclesiastical revenues of Jamaica is 
next described. This action had necessitated 
a considerable reduction in the revenues, and 
the Governor aptly, or inaptly, remarks that it 
is his firm conviction that after this consider- | 
able reduction of charge, the Church Establish- 
ment in Jamaica is, at this moment, more efficient 
and respected than it ever was before. Any 
one in his natural and not his official senses, 
would have thought that a still further reduc- 
tion might have increased the efficiency referred 
to, but Sir John Grant was wedded to the 
idea of concurrent endowment. He therefore 
propoesd ascheme of Church reform which is 
minutely described in his letter to Earl Gran- 
ville, but he honestly acknowledges that such a 
scheme would not have satisfied many parties. 
In paragraph 17, the Governor frankly ex- 
presses his personal and practical difficulties, but, 
at the same time, he does not. “ despair of 
success. That is to say, he would like 
to try the concurrent endowment system. 
In regard to this, he expresses his 
opinion in paragraph 21, that some Nonconfor- 
mists might ultimately accept State Endow- 
ment, and he thinks that a system of “ impartial 
aid would work well. He next deals with the 
expediency of tendering aid to the Noncon- 
formists and arpa advocates it. He 
thinks that all the different religious com- 
munions would ultimately accept it. With 
that supposition he proceeds to sketch the pos- 
sible working of a plan formed upon this prin- 
ciple.. This is a fancy sketch, and it is not 
necessary to follow the Governor into the 
realms of imagination. This despatch concludes 
with an eulogy on the Nonconformists, for which 
we refer our readers to the text, now, for the 
first time, printed. 

Earl Granville's reply is short and decisive. 
It may be summarised by stating that it first 
rejects the project for a reform of the Estab- 
lished Church. On the other hand, it views 
with favour the scheme “ of giving some pecu- 
=i assistance to various denominations ”— 
Earl Granville being at one with Sir John Grant 
oe this point, He refers, however, to the diffi- 
culties of working such a system, and the circum- 
stances necessary for concurrence in it. In the 
event of failure in this respect, he adds,“ Nothing 
will then remain but simple disestablishment 
and disendowment, with due regard to vested 
intereste.“ This is what has taken place. 
ae A age a and disendowment are both 
conceded. The Nonconformists have won the 
day, and there is one State-Church the less in 
the British Empire. 


The public correspondence upon this subject 
does not, of course, reveal all that has taken 
lace in a private or semi-private manner. The 
act is that this subject has been, for the last 
two years, a matter of negotiation between the 
Nonoonformista of Jamaica and the Liberation 
Society. In 1867, in view of the expiration of 
the Clergy Act, the Liberation Society, acting 
upon the suggestions of friends in Jamaica, 
began to take up this question as a practical 
question. Some few months since it organised 
a deputation to Earl Granville, in which all the 
Nonconformist ecclesiastical interests of Jamaica 
were represented: The result of this deputation, 
ag well as of the consistent attitude taken by 
the Baptiets, Independents, and Presbyterians 
of Jamaica, has been the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of England in 
that colony. All honour to our friends across 
the Atlantic, without whose persistent agitation 
it would have been impossible to accomplish 
this most desirable act. It is natural that the 
Committee of the, Liberation Society should pass 
some congratulatory resolutions upon this im- 
portant Act. These will be found in our 
advertising columns. For ourselves we thank 
the Society and its friends in Jamaica equally 
for what they have done. Disestablishment in 


the Crown Colonies of Hngland—means dis- 
establishment throughout the whole Colonial 


Empire. 


DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND IN JAMAICA. 


the 


Up to the 10th of December great uncertainty pre- 
vailed as to the intentions of the Governor, Sir John 
Grant, but on that day he laid before the Legisla- 
tive Council the despatches on the subject which had 
passed between himself and the Home Government. 
He stated that the recommendation of his Grace the 
Secretary of State for the colonies was for total dis- 
establishment and total disendowment. It had been 
well known that the present Clergy Act would soon 
expire, and it was also pretty well expected that the 
bill would not be renewed. The bill therefore on its 
expiry would not be renewed; but, by direction 
from the Oolonial Office, present holders of livings 
will enjoy their stipends until death. There had 
gone abroad an idea that a plan of concurrent endow- 
ment had been determined upon by Government ; 
but such was not the case. The proposal originated 
with himself (his Excellency) and it was because he 
thought that in some parts of the island the people 
were without any!religion at all, and that therefore 
they could only be reached by some sort of endow- 


ment which would be ops to churches of all deno- 
minations to be accepted by 

as this contemplated plan seemed to have been un- 
welcome, he had abandoned the idea. 

The correspondence was then ordered to be printed. 
The despatches have been received in this country, 
and, as they are of great interest, we give the prin- 
cipal of them in extenso. 


The first is addressed to Earl Granville by Sir 
John Grant, and is dated the 23rd July, 1869 :— 


With reference to the correspondence which has 
taken place between your lordship’s predecessors and 
myself relating to the approaching expiry of the 
Clergy Act of this colony, and especially with adver- 
tence to your lordship’s despatch, dated the Ist 
of March last, No. 26, upon this subject, I have the 
honour to report my views as to the course now to be 
adopted with regard to the present Church Establish- 
ment of Jamaica. 

2. The importance of this question is manifest 
enough, but its great difficulty, from whatever point of 
view it may be examined, is not less certain, A thorough 
practical reform of the Jamaica Church Establishment 
would have involved no very great difficulty. Again, if 
all or the majority of the several Nonconformist com- 
munions in this island would accept aid from the public 
funds, as aid is accepted for schoals (on a system that 
epopareges a school wherever one is required, but leaves 
the teacher unfettered), the difficulty of the present 
problem would not be extreme. But where one great 
communion, that of the Church of England in Jamaica, 
for the present at least, hardly hopes to do anything 
without all but complete support from the public funds, 
whilet it is supposed that the majority of the other 
communions, communions which are much more 
numerous in the aggregate than that of the Church of 
England, will accept no public aid at all; and where all 
the religious communions together leave a very great 
proportion of the people wholly unprovided with religious 
instruction, and belonging in truth to no Christian com- 
munion; the problem how to provide satisfactorily for 
this last of the people, without even the appearance of 
„giving exclusive favour to any one denomination,” be- 
comes extremely difficult. 

3. It will be well first to state broadly what is the 
state of things to which a new system is to be applied. 
I will then explain briefly what sort of system I had 
contemplated, when I supposed that the task imposed 
upon me was to recommend a reform of the existing 
Establishment, so that it should effect the great object 
of providing religious instruction for those who other- 
wise would be provided with none; without effecting 
which object I do not see how any State Church cun be 
legitimate. And then I will suggest the plan which, 
after all the consideration I can give the — seems 
to me the one that will meet in the most satisfactory 
manner possible the instructions contained ia your lord - 
ship’s despatch above cited, involving a more funda- 
mental change than any mere reform of the existing 
Establishment. 

4. It is always assumed that the reformed Episcopal 
Church of England has been, from the time of Charles 
the Second, the Established Church of Jamaica. In a 
certain sense, and for practical purposes, this assumption 
is true. But it is not true, in any seuse wherein the 

ition of the Episcopalian Protestant clergy of 
amaica would be taken as resembling, even distantly 
the present position of the clergy of the Established 
Church in England, or the former position of the clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland. There are no 
Ckurch lands, or funds here, belonging to clerical cor- 
porations, sole or otherwise, by which such corporations 
are wholly or mainly supported- There are no tithes 
by which any clergyman here is supported; nor are 
there any other church funds whereby an income is as- 
sured to the holder of any ecclesiastical office here, Ex- 
cluding the rectory liouses, and glebes attached, the 
only support of the clergy here is derived from salaries 
paid out of the general taxes, under temporary laws, 
which have varied and reduced those salaries from time 
to time, and the last of which expires with the present 
year. And the nature of what are nomivally similar 
offices here and in England and Ireland differs almost 


emoluments. Thus, in every parish here there is a rector; 
but as a parish corresponds with an English county, it 


Jamaica the largest and most important of 


is obvious that there can be no correspondence in re- 


: The mall Which arrived last week bes mn ht 
| definite {aformatign relative to the course whi 

| local gavernment has determined te adogs in dealing 

| with the ecclesiastical affairs af the colons, 


them or not. However, | 


as much as the position of the holders in regard to their | 


| year 1816 rectors, or ministers as they were then — 
designated by the laws, were the only clergymen 

on the Island Establishment; and although now 
there is a large body of clergymen on the Hetablish- 
ment, called curates, these curates are independent 
of any rector, and perf ir duties in separate 
and independent ecclesi 


8. 
5, It is to be nemem that gptil a comparatively 
1 4 dal, thee we two much considered 
in dam@ica, namely, w freemep and black slaves ; 
the last mentioned class being ‘the chattel poms 
freemen. patochial reetor, 


mastly of — wh reet 
‘ designated minister in Island Statute constituting 
the office (33 Car. 1 I. o. 18), and in maty subsequent 
statutes, was entertained for the religious requirements 
of the comparatively small body of white freemen; to 
whom gradually a large body of free le of mixed 
colour came to be added. The comparatively large body 
of black slaves was not supposed to have any religious 
requirements, or at least their rulers made no provision 
for any such requirementsin their case. If they can be 
said to have had really any religion at all, it must be 
said that African fetishism was their religion. Thus 
doubtless one rector in a parish (that is to say, ina 
small county), was sufficient for the only object for which 
anEstablishment of Episcopalian clergymen was originally 
entertained. 3 


exerted themselves to change this state of things. Mis 
u 


„ 
gious societies at home, — 


roselytes of large numbers of blacks. Clergymen and 
laymen of the Church of England, becoming at length 
alive to the duty of Christianising the slaves, who 
formed the bulk of the people, and naturally desiring 
to make Conformists rather than Nonconformists of 
them, acted upon the rulers of the colony. In the year 
1816, and professedly in order to the performance of 
this duty amongst other duties, a law had been passed 
authorising the appointment of as many Island curates 
as there were ministers (of whom there was one in eve 
parish) ; and these curates, like the miuisters, were pai 
from the general taxation of the colony. But this 
measure, a concession doubtless to a growing feeling at 
home, cannot be regarded as a real attempt to 
make instructed Christians of the heathen slaves 
of the many hundred sugar estates then in full 
operation in Jamaica. It was not until some time after 
freedom had been established that anything like a real 
attempt was made by the colony in this direction ; when, 
in the year 1840, these Island curates were increased to 
forty-two; which number was again increased to fifty 
in the year 1845. The Imperial Parliament, in the 
year 1825, made a grant from the Imperial revenues 
towards ecclesiastical expenditure in the West Indies, 
whereof eventually 7, 100l. fell to the share of Jamaica. 
Out of this sum, which is now in process of gradually 
lapsing, one bishop, titularly of Jamaica, but in fact re- 
sident in England, and one suffragan bishop, who is 
also an archdeacon, and two other archdeacons, and 
(with the help of a colonial grant which defrays half 
their salaries) nine stipendiary curates, together with 
four other curates and two catechists, are still enter- 
tained. But all these offices will cease to exist on the 
death or retirement of the incumbents. At one time, 
commencing from a few years before emancipation, the 

reat missionary societies of the Church of England at 
— maintained many missionaries in Jamaica. But 
finding so much money provided 27 the Jamaica Legis- 
lature and by Parliament for the Church here, they havo 
withdrawn wholly from this island. I append a paper 
which has been drawn up for me, which may be useful 
to your lordship as an index to the local ecclesiastical 
legislation of this colony. 

7. At the present moment it will be sufficiently near 
the truth, for practical purposes, to assume that less 
than one third part of those in Jamaica, who effectively 
belong to any Christian communion, are attached to the 
Church of England; whilst a large number of the 
inhabitants, I am inclined to think nearly two-fifths of 
the whole population, never attend, and have not prac- 
tically any opportunity of attending, the religious services 
of any denomination whatever. The Nouconformists of 
course do not profess to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of the black population in every part of the island 
They restrict themselves to their own flocks, and to the 
re of the stations established for the sake of 
those flocks. The clergy of the Church of England, 
though nominally the whole island is partitioned out 
amongst them, do not pretend that they afford religious 
instruction in all parts. 

8. On my arrival here, in the middle of 1866, whilst 
the financial position was such as to threaten public 
bankruptcy, I found an excessive proportion of the 
revenues appropriated to the support of the Established 
Church. The amount so appropriated in 1864-65, 
besides the share of the Parliamentary Grant, which was 
7,500l. more, had been in the aggregate no less than 
37,9561. Os. 6d. For the same year the gross revenue 
applicable to all purposes (exclusive of the Immigration 

und and its charges), was only 314,069/. 123. 11d, But 

so ill-arranged was the system, that it may be con- 
fidently said that under any tolerable arrangement, less 
than half the money would have afforded a better result 
than was afforded by all this large expenditure. Prac- 
tically the clergy were under no effective control ; for if 
they avoided gross offences, they could not be corrected. 
Several of them were physically incapacitated, but none 
could be forced to retire. There was no retiring pen- 
sion. Whilst the Establishment could boast of many 
excellent, hard-working, and useful men—men who 
would have been a credit to any Church Establishment 
—there were some upon it whose usefulness was as 
nothing, or as next to nothing. For such cases there was 
no remedy. Whilst at some places there were more 
Church of England clergymen than were wanted (an 
all but empty church being sometimes to be found 
close to a ally attended meeting-house), extensive and 
populous tracts of country were left destitute of all re- 
ligious instruction of any sort. The Governor and the 
Bishop together had no power to remove an Island curate 
from one place, where he was not wanted, in order to 
statiou him at another place where he was wanted. Such 
being its condition, that the Established Church was in 
digoredit, is not surprisin 


gard to a rector’s duties here and at home. Until the 
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e ‘the law under which this state of things was 
established was so soon to expire, the course . 
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which was sanctioned by the : : 
i en incapacitated by age, 


grant to such clergym 

or bodily or mental infirmity, as chose to retire from 
the service; and to 11 gg ter gabe vacancies 80 
caused, or occurring by th ; ing provision, 
out of savings thus effected, for the employment, where 
necessary, in a few instances of temporary curates, but 
in most instances of catechists at comparatively small 
salaries, the catechists being superintended by h- 
bouring curates. Whenever an important cure thus be- 
came vacant, some clergyman has always been induced 


to cousent to a transfer from a less im t station 
to the more important station vaca eaving the less 
important cure to the catechist. A law was passed 


empowering the Governor to make such arrangements, 
out of savings arising from lapses. In this manner, 
since August 1866, the list of clergymen receiving pay 
from the colony, whether on the establishment or tem- 

rarily employed, has been reduced, up to this time, by 
Fifteen ; that is to say, from eighty-one, at which it then 
stood, to sixty-six, at which it now stands. The offices 
upon the establishment of seven rectors, of eleven 
Island curates, and of one stipendiary curate, have been 
abolished, whilst only four ordained clergymen have been 
temporarily employed. By these means the charge 
for salaries, after making allowance for arrangements 
connected with the substituted curates and catechists, 
has been reduced already by 5,042/. a- year; which, 
after allowing for pensions, still leaves an immediate 
saving of 3,983“. a-year. A further saving has been 
made in the ecclesiastical department by throwing on 
the voluntary contributions of the congregations the 
miscellaneous cha connected with Church Services, 
which amounted in 1864-65 to 6,990/. This expen- 
diture came out of the public chest; but being treated 
as part of the parochial expenditure, which was not 
detailed, it was never shown in the publie accounts. 
Altogether there has been a reduction of 10,9731. in the 
ecclesiastical charges, which will become more as pen- 
sions fall in; and the number of clergymen receiving 
pay from the colony has been now reduced to sixty-six, 
which happens to be within one of the number the 
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18. I believe the above to be a fair summary of the | or retirement, but not to interfere with the present 
state of things, upon which we have now to operate. emoluments of the remaining working clergymen on the 

14. The general character of the scheme which, | list. But I am of opinion that in justice to the tax- 
before I received your lordship’s despatch of the 1st of of the estab- 
March I had it in contemplation to formed or mental 
wher, having received no i ions for making any oe 
fundamental change, I considered my duty to be re- are not active 
stricted to devising an effective and ecouomical plan for ! draw further 
an administrative reform of the ecclesiastical s I | salary, authorised 
found established, shortly described, was as follows :— | pension. To judge from the experience of the last two 


15. The number of i 


parishes being new reduced from 
twenty-two to fourteen, each containing a population 
not very different from the average population of all, I 


contemplated the retention of one rector in each parish, 
to be selected (hereafter as vacancies should occur) for 
his administrative efficiency, to whom, with the cure of 
his own ecclesiastical district, should be entrusted in 
subordination to the bishop the general supervision of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in his parish. Under 
such an arrangement the offices of the three archdeacons 
would have become superfluous; and still the bishop 
would have had no more to do than he could do easily. 
Under the rector I contemplated the retention of two 
or three curates, each of whom should have his own 
ecclesiastical district, within which he should superin- 
tend two or three catechetical schoolmasters at out 
stations. These curates, prospectively, might have been 
ranked in two or three classes, on an ascending scale of 
pay; promotion from a lower to a higher class being 
the reward only of a laborious and successful perform- 
ance of duty. I should have recommended the adoption 
of the Wesleyan system, which is very well organised, 
and which, I am informed, works very well. By this 
2 each clergyman ministers in turn at one of about 
three stations, including his own head-station, service 
being performed, whenever he is not himself present, by 
a catechist. Thus the clergyman keeps himself personally 
known to, and personally directs a flock, extending over 
at least three times the area which he could otherwise 
hope to influence; and thus a cheap Establishment 
would have been able to do what the present costly 


— 


bishop has assumed to be n for a reformed estab- 
lishment. There is one additional retirement, that of a 
rector, arranged for within the current year. When 


this retirement takes effect, there will be no more rectors ' 
a which eight have | 


left than there are now parishes 
been absorbed), and the number of ordained 
receiving colonial pay will be sixty-five. : 
10. It is my firm conviction, that after this consider- 
able reduction of charge, the Church Establishment in 
Jamaica is at this moment more efficient, as well as 
more respected, than it ever was before. That it is not 
less efficient than it was, I have the authority of one of 
its most influential and worthy dignitaries, the Arch 


rgymen 


deacon of Cornwall, who, in an address to which I lik 


shall again have occasion to allude, after observing that 
the ecclesiastical expenditure of the colony has been 
reduced, including the parochial ch m about 

to 24,365/., says, and yet I venture to say 


40, 000“. 
that on the whole the usefulness of the Church has 
not been materiully diminished. 

11. The clergymen of the Church of England, accord- 


ing to the last yl Book (1867), claim average con- 


25,250, including those of their Catechists. Fif- 
teen Moravian ministers, supported in the same 
manner, oe, average congregations of 10,900. 
Nineteen United Presbyterian ministers, similarly sup - 
ported, claiming average congregations of 6,467. Seven 
ministers of the London Missionary Society (or Inde- 
pendents) similarly 8 claiming average con- 
gre tions of 5,630. Three ministers of the United 

ethodists, supported by voluntary contributions, 
claiming congregations of 1,070; and one minister of 
the American Mission, similarly supported, I believe, 
claiming average congregations of 212. There are also 
two ministers of the Church of Scotland, receiving an 
allowance from the revenue of 3671. 10s. a- year, claiming 
an average congregation of 400; and six Roman Catholic 
priests, supported on their own system, and receiving 
an allowance of 1001. a- year from the revenue, claimin 
average congregations of 4,484. The Wesleyans avai 
themselves largely of the assistance of catechetical 
echoolmasters at out-stations, thus trebling their power; 
and so also do the Baptists. Before the measures ex- 
plained above were adopted, nothing was expended from 
the revenue upon Church of England catechists. There 
are fifteen small catechetical stations belonging to 
the Home and Foreign Church Missionary Society ; 
and two catechists ides are supported wholly 
or mainly by the Imperial grant. The population of 
Jamaica may be estimated at present certainly at more 
than 460,000 souls. The bishop estimates it at 500,000 ; 
and, considering the probable omissions in the last 
census, I do not think this estimate excessive. 

12. The above analysis gives to the Established Church 
an average attendance of 25,440, and to the several Non- 
conformist communions in the aggregate an average 
attendance of 80,896. But there is no doubt that a rigid 
numeration would greatly reduce both numbers. It 
would be, I think, a very excessive estimate, were the 
actual congregations taken to represent 100,000 souls 
belonging to the Church communion, and 300,000 be- 
longing to Nonconformist communions ; but even such 
an estimate would leave about 100,000 belonging to no 
communion. The bishop estimates the number of per- 
sons under the charge of Nonconformist ministers at 
200,000, and I dare say this is about the correct figure. 
If so, that leaves about 300,000 for those under the 
charge of the Church, and for those for whose religious 
instruction no practical provision is made; and in this 
case the last class, which is an increasing class, and the 
only increasing class, could not be assumed at much less 
than two-fifths of the whole population. I am inclined 
hw — that this last is an estimate not very far from 

o truth. 


In a subsequent despatch Sir Jno. Grant corrects these 
figures, and names 31,638 as the probable number, 


Establishment does not do; which is to leave no populous 
and extensive tracts of country, how poor soever the 
ve may be, without religious ministration of any sort. 
And it is the doing of this which, in my opinion, is the 
one great argument in favour of a State-paid Church 
in countries where Nonconformists abound and flourish 
as they do here. In places where there are Church of 
England parishioners, belonging to the more wealthy 


classes, desirous of retaining the services of an ordained 
clergyman of their church, but where several Noncon- 


formists communions afford good provision for the mass 
of the people (and there are several such places), my 
plan would have made it a condition of retaining an 
ordained clergyman, that the Conformist — 
ike the Nonconformist congregations, should pay to- 
wards their pastor's support. 

16. Such a reform us that above described would not 
have satistied those who object to an Established Church 
on religious, moral, or economical grounds, from whom 
numerous petitions have been presented to the Legisla- 
tive Council, Neither would it have satisfied those who, 
being of the upper or middle classes, and belonging to 
the Church of Wee think that they have a right to 
have a costly Establishment adjusted especially to their 
wants, but paid for by all classes equally, including both 
those who voluntarily support different religious estab- 
lishments for themselves, and those inhabitants of 
places wholly neglected by all denominations, for whose 
wants the Established Church does not and cannot pro- 
vide. But I believe that some such reform would have 
been not unacceptable to many thoughtful and liberal- 
minned Church of England colonists, lay and clerical, 
who are deeply impressed with the duty of not leaving a 
large proportion of the arene without any religious 
instruction at all. The bishop has propounded a scheme 
of reduction, combined with a system of 98 
rents for a large proportion of the sittings in churches, 
and of agitating for voluntary contributions in aid, not 
inconsistent with the scheme of reform above described 
though I believe that generally his lordship is supposed 
to have been too sanguine as to the amount of income 
derivable from the two sources relied upon. I append 
a copy (Enclosure 2), of an address by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Rowe, which I take to be in accordance 
with the largest and most enlightened view held by the 
Church party in this colony; and which I think sup- 
ports what 1 have said above. With a copy of his 
address the Archdeacon sent mea paper, showing the 
sentiments of a meeting of clergymen lately held at 
Kingston, a copy of which paper is also appended (En- 
closure 3), with another memorandum showing the 
number of ministers of religion, which may be useful as 
a refercnce (Enclosure 4). 

17. But whatever may be said of the scheme above 
sketched, it is certainly not in accordance with the prin- 
ciple laid down in your lordship’s despatch of the lst of 
March last. It would continue the practice of giving 
exclusive favour to one communion. As your lordshi 
will be in a better position for testing the worth of sade 
suggestions as I have to make, by knowing my opinion 
on the general question involved—(an opinion which is 
otherwise of no consequence)—I hope I may be acquitted 
of presumption in expressing my belief that, as an ulti- 
mate principle, none other that could be laid down for 
my guidance would be so just and prudent as that which 
I understand to be laid down by the Order cited. Where 
a Church has influenced less than one-third part of those 
who really belong to any communion; and where there 
are sedbally two-fifths of the population still to be 
drawn into some Christian communion or other; and 
where this last class is increasing rapidly year by 
year, it appears to me that the obviously proper course 
is to endeavour to extend the influence, not of one only, 
but of all the Christian communions we have available 
for the good work. The practical introduction of 
this principle is surrounded with difficulties; but if 
it be permitted to work gradually towards the object 
SSS method of proceeding seems to me to be 
indicated by what I regard as the pructical necessity 
of making the disconnection of the Government with 
the Established Church a gradual and not a very 
rapid process)—then I shall see no reason to despair of 
success. 

18. In regard to the clergy on the Establishment at 
present, I recommend the continuance, after the close 
of the present year, of the system which will then have 


been acted upon for upwards of three 4 oe which is 
to fill up no vacancies that may occur, W 


years and a half, the process of 
tion of this system, would be quite as 
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permits. For although when State aid is reduced and 
made to correspond with the results of voluntary efforta, 


I expect everything from these efforts, time must 


be 
allowed for their development. 

19. It would be advisable that the clergy should con- 
stitute for themselves an Administrative Board, for 
securing aid from their fellow-Churchmen at home, 
such as ig given to most of the Nonconformist oommu- 
nions by their respective connections in the mother 
country, for encouraging contributions in the island, 
for providing for the gradual supply of cures that fall 
vacant, and so drop out of the establishment, and for 
superiotending the discipline of such cures after the 
are given over by the Government. To such a body 
think the churches belonging to such vacant cures 
should be made over as the vacancies ocour. Till such 
vacancies occur, I think the churches aud rectories 
should be maintained in repair, as at present, at the 
public charge, and so long as a rector, a curate, or a 
catechist should be retained upon the old establish- 
ment, drawing salary from the colony, I think he should 
be under the orders of the Governor, assisted by the 
bishop, who should have power to employ him where- 
ever his services may be most required. 


20. The saving of colonial expenditure which this 
system will cause, will not be great 8 as, for 
some time to come, much of it will be abso y pen- 
sions; but it will be from the first not inoonsiderable. 
This saving, as it accrues, I recommend to be employed 
exclusively in encouraging the constitution of missi 
stations in those remote, benighted, and negl 
tracts of country in the interior of the island, to which 
I have above alluded, tracts lately become populous, 
and every day becoming more populous, 1. the constant 
settlement therein of negro cultivators. The great and 
rapid extension of a profitable and happy cultivation, 
which the daily increase of such tracts demonstrates, is 
one of the most encouraging symptoms of the present 
time ; but what should be an unqualified good, will bo- 


come & t and dangerous evil, if this population 
should re towards a state of heathen barbarism. 
In some of the darkest spots in Jamaica, this is the 


present tendency; and we know that eleewhere relapse 
into barbarism has happened to some of the same race 


of people. 

. I do not know how far the Nonconformist oom 
munions could be induced to accept State aid towards 
the extension of their religious influence. Some I be- 
lieve, when convinced that such acceptance would leave 
them as free to act and to teach, according to their own 
consciences, as they are now, would accept such aid 
thankfully. Some, I fear, would feel such acceptance 
to be contrary to their principles. For, unfortunately, 
the character which the opposition to one State su 
ported, and inadequate Church Establishment, to 
exclusion here of all material State support to other 
communions, has assumed, is that of opposition to any 
State-support of any religious communion, rather than 
to the State support of one communion exclusively. 
Yet this last, I am convinced, when regarded from the 
atatesman’s point of view, will be seen to be the sound 
form of the objection to the existing condition of things. 


22. That such a system of impartial aid, m 
voluntary efforts half way, and operating only to dou 
the effective results of such efforts, will work well bere, 
if it be accepted, I think is proved by the success of 
system, just introduced, of grants in aid to 
which is founded on precisely the same principle. 
system, in regard to schools, is now but in its infancy 
here; yet its success has been demonstrated already, in 
a manner which has exceeded the most hopeful antici- 
pations. 

23. It is for your lordship’s consideration, — — 
some one or more of the most important Nonoonformist 
communions here to decline acceptance of State aid in 
any form, whether the tender of such aid equally to all 
would be a true and honest act of practical “a gpa 
or not. In my judgment it would be so, But I cannot 
un e te say that it would put a complete stop to 
all agitation. A communion prevented by its own 
peculiar views from participating in the State aid 
proffered, when seeing other communions prospering 
with such aid, instead of reconsidering the soundness of 
their own views, when applied to the circumstances of 
this particular island, might be tempted to accuse the 
Government of practical, though perhaps not theoretical 
favouritism. But I do not think that such accusations 
would be reasonable or just. Iam decidedly of opinion 
that a voluntary system, in the sense of a system which 
allows no State aid in any form to the ministers of any 
persuasion, in the exercise of their all important mission, 
would not secure every part of this island from lapsing 
hereafter into a condition of semi-barbarism, without 
show of religion, or with superstitions worse than no 
show of religion. Holding this opinion, I cannot re- 
commend her Majesty's Government to run so great a 
risk, merely to avoid the chance of a complaint which, 
in my judgment, would be neither reasonable nor just. 

24. i am, however, not quite without hope that all 
our communions may be induced to accept aid in one 
form or another. For it is but justice to all to say, that 
nothing could be better than the spirit in which this 
great question has now been agitated here. This 
acknowledgment is due equally to Conformists, aud 
Nonconformists, to ministers of religion, and laymen. 
A better time, therefore, for introducing bere a system 
founded on sound and permanent priueiples, und for that 
reason promising ultimate success, there could not be 
than the present, when old bitternesses are toned down 
to a degree which is truly surprising. One of the great 
difficulties which * f eee ee nee en to 
struggle against, is the cost of maintaining their religious 
buil l 12 repair ; to — nothing of the cost of 
new erections. It may be found that assistance in this 
form would be acceptable, where money given in other 
forms would not be so. 


ether by death 


25, Except the congregations (if such congregations 
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still exist) of some self-appointed native preachers, who 
have 1 2 1 eyed to 3 — 
originally belonged, we have none : 
— hare 557 if the colonial Government were 
authorised to build and maintain in repair a chapel and 
a minister’s house and a school, in the midst of one of 
the dark places I have mentioned, for the use of an 
minister approved by any respectable communion, 
believe that every communion might take advantage 
of the offer, some in this place, and some in that. 
The Baptists here are at a disadvantage in regard to 
any new missionary station, inasmuch as, in a most 
honourable, though perhaps a. gem spirit of self- 
reliance, they have forgone all aid from their wealthy 
parent society at home, and now depend wholly on the 
voluntary offerings of their old and attached congrega- 
tions. But I do not understand this rule to be un- 
changeable ; and I think it might very wisely be changed. 
With such a change of rule the Baptists would be no 
longer at a disadvantage on new ground, where from 
the very nature of the case, little or nothing for the sup- 
port of an educated minister can be expected at first 
from the voluntary offerings of the people. 

26. I recommend that the Government should be 
authorised, whenever funds become available, to meet 
half-way any society who may be found willing to estab- 
lish a mission at any place now destitute of religious 
instruction, by a grant in aid equivalent, within a reason- 

able limit, to the funds made available for the purpose 
by the society ; such equivalent grant being made in any 
form most acceptable. 

N. And I recommend, that in the case of places very 
urgently requiring the presence of a pastor, but where 
no society is prepared to establish a mission, the Govern- 
ment may be authorised to establish one itself, without 
being restricted in its choice of a pastor, either to Con- 
formist or to Nonconformist ministers. ; 

28, There may remain some details still for discussion, 
but I hope that the above may be considered, for the 
present purpose, a sufficient description of the plan upon 
which I recommend the carrying into effect your lord- 
ship’s instructions. 

29. Your lordship has required the fullest information 
I can procure as to the comparative working of the 
voluntary and endowed religious bodies in Jamaica. 


80. If I rightly apprehend what the voluntary system 
means, there is only one important religious body in 
Jamaica which works upon this system; and the classi- 
fication into endowed communions, and communions 
under the voluntary system would be very far from 
exhaustive. Such a classification here would leave out 
all the important Nonconformist communions, except 
that of the Baptists. I understand by the voluntary 
system, strictly speaking, a system under which ministers 
of religion are wholly supported, and the expenses of 
all the services of religion are wholly defrayed, by the 
contributions, not enforceable by law, of the members 
of the congregations served. As all the important Non- 
conformist communions here, except the Baptists, are 
largely, I believe I may say mainly, supported by ex- 
traneous aid, that is to say by the aid most freely given 
of their parent communions at home, they are not, 
in this sense, upon the voluntary system. The question 
then as to the working of the voluntary system here, 
is a question as to the working of the Baptist system. 


$1. After the great era of emancipation the Baptist 
ministers entered the field with advantages, of which 
they made good use. In consequence of their worthy 
exertions in the two t causes of making the slaves 
Christians and of making them freemen, they had gained 
their love and their unbounded confidence. The mad 
and bitter days which immediately followed emancipa- 
tion, could not but add to the just influence of such 
friends of the emancipated class as were the Baptist 
missionaries. Consequently, wherever Baptists congre- 
gated, large and very costly chapels arose, paid for by 
voluntary contribution ; and, very ample provision for the 
ministers was made by unstinted voluntary contributions. 
In this flourishing state of thinge the Baptist mis- 
sionaries here abandoned all pecuniary connection with 
the Baptist community at home. But gradually, as time 
wore on, as wiser and better courses were 
others, and as the old generation which remembered the 
bad days died out, the liar advantages of the 
Baptists dropped away. For some time past it is not 
doubtful that the power for once by this 
communion here has been ta#ome extent crippled from 
want of adequate means. The number of the members 
of their communion has admittedly been much reduced, 
but what I regard as a far greater evil is, that as their 
best ministers die out, they find it always difficult 
indeed sometimes impossible, to replace them by men o 
the same stamp. A worthy and much-res Baptist 
minister has been named to me, who was literally starved 
out of a populous and thriving parish, where for years 
he had been exercising his ministry to very great advan- 
tage. When such a case can occur, the difficulty of 
obtaining an adequate supply of new men of the best 
class must be apparent. The fact is to be lamented, but 
it is not the less a fact, that evet in respect of the old 
Baptist negro connection, the voluntary system has 
become a losing experiment; whilst its continuance will 
render the e over new Fens of the legitimate 
eee religious teaching of this communion, I fear, 

ers, 

33. It is, I think, not always sufficiently considered 
how widely the position of communions in England un- 
supported by the State differs from that of such com- 
munions here. In England the number of affluent 
members of Nonconformist communions is notable. 

Here such communions are made up almost exclusively 
of the poorer classes. 

83. What the practical working of the endowed 
Church has been, is described above. It bas been more 
or less satisfactory to the higher classes ; but its in- 
fluence on the mass of the population has been quite 
incommensurate with its excessive cost. Its working 
is susceptible of great reforms and improvements; but 

having no pecuniary support from those for whose sake 
it exists, it is necessaril 
revenues; whilst, as a denominations are made to 
pay for it, in the shape of direct taxation, though they 
repudiate its teaching, and support another ministry for 
themselves, its existence is, and over must be, 
by them as an injustice. 

34. There remains to be described the working of those 
religious bodies which are not endowed, and do not adopt 
the voluntary system, properly so called ; but which re- 


ceive effectual extraneous support from the parent body 


opted by | p 


a heavy charge on the general 


at home, whilst they also collect from their congregations 


whatever their con tions can easily afford to give. 
So far as I have n able to learn, the working of 
these bodies is very satisfactory. I do not hear that 
they are extending their influence in any notable — 
over new ground; but I believe them to be holding 
their own, indisputably. 

35. I cannot believe that the communion of the 
Church of England, the most wealthy national com- 
munion in the world, if the position of the Church here 
were assimilated to that of the Nonconformist com- 
munions, so as to make the necessity of home support 
as apparent in the one case as in the other, wou be the 
only religious community in the British Islands who 
are unwilling to aid their brethren here. When it be- 
comes manifest that the Church here requires their aid, 
the members of that communion, who maintain with 
infinite liberality missions all over the world, cannot 
except the West Indies from the sphere of their 
benevolent action. When they find that their aid is as 
much needed here as anywhere, and that whatever they 
may give here will be as faithfully and usefully em- 

loyed here as anywhere, they must feel that the West 

ndies have a claim upon them which no other part of 
the world can have. As, between places having no 
special claim on England, it may perhaps be felt that 
a giver has a moral right to give to this place, and to 
refuse to that as may suit his fancy. But when the 
necessities of Jamaica, or of any other West Indian 
colony become manifest, its especial claim upon England 
and Englishmen cannot be withstood. We forced these 
Africans from their homes and fixed them here. We 
made them slaves, aud we have emancipated them. We 
cannot abandon them now; we dare not say to them, 
knowing what the certain result would be, Subscribe 
for all your own religious wants, or go without religion, as 
you please.“ All the great Nonoonformist com munions, 
to their great honour, have felt this. I cannot doubt 
that the communion of the Church of England will feel 
it as keenly as any, when all communions are placed 
upon an equal footing. In my opinion, as things were 
here formerly, with a very costly Church endowment, of 
which a very large part was wasted, the great Church 
Missionary Societies acted prudently and properly in 
withdrawing their aid from Jamaica. But as things 
will be when your lordship’s instructions are carried 
into execution, I should think very differently of those 
societies were they not to bring this interesting colony 
once mere within the sphere of their action. 


36. With such aid from Churchmen at home, as I 
believe they will give, and as I am sure they ought to 
give, the Church of England here, under some such 
system as the one I have recommended above, will 
take its proper place amongst the religious communions 
of this colony, and, like the rest, will do good in pro- 
portion to its cost. Under some such system the 
members of the Church at home will only have to do 
for it, in proportion to their means, a tenth part of what 
has been done for several Nonconformist communions 
here by their friends at home, in order to provide well 
for all the religious wants of the island, present and 
prospective. 

87. Iam sensible that in this despatch I have dis- 
cussed the great question, on which my views have been 
required, in a manner far below its importance. My 
recommendations, however, are the result of mature 
consideration. But what I have mainly endeavoured to 
do is to lay the material points of the case fairly before 
your lordship, in order to assist her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in forming their judgment upon it. 


A memorandum sent with the des 
lists of the Episcopalian and the 
ministers, &c. 

Earl Granville’s reply was not written till the 16th 
of November, and was as follows .— 


I have given my best consideration to your able 
and exhaustive despatch, No. 180, of the 23rd of July 
last, on the present state of the various religious com- 
munions in Jamaica, and on the future position of the 

nglican communion. The despatch contains three 


roposals :— 

1. Reform of the Established Church. 

2. Disestablishment and disendowment of the Church 
of England on the present footing, to be succeeded by 
some pecuniary aid from the State for strictly mis- 


W purposes. 
8. Simple disestablishment and disendowment. 

I agree with you, that the first proposal need not 
now be considered. It probably would have made the 
Established Church more efficient, and supplied some 
of the deficiencies of its present action. But it is incon- 
sistent with that religious equality which my despatch, 
No, 26, of the lst March last, informed you that her 
Majesty's Government bave determined to establish. 

ith less than one-third part of those who effectively 
belong to any Christian communion attached to the 
Church of England, and with nearly two-fifths of the 
population never attending any religious services, it 
would be unjust to devote the p of taxes, levied 
from the whole population, to a body to which so small 
u partion belongs. 

he scheme of givin 
various denominations b 
commend its adoption. 

In Jamaica the purely voluntary principle has failed to 
reach large masses of the people, and the Baptists confess 
that, since they ceased to avail themselves of pecunia 
aid from this country, the number and influence of their 
missions have decreased. : 

It may be urged that this circumstance was caused 
partly by the unsettled and depressed condition of the 
island in recent years, and that your wise and successful 
administration of affairs has restored the finances, and 
made the population prosperous. But this statement 
is conjectural. And it may also be urged that this is a 
state of oy which justifies a reasonable amount of 
contribution from the general fund, in order to extend 
the benefits of religious instruction to that large portion 
of the population who do not now enjoy any. Your 
plan, therefore, which, however, would require great 
attention as to details, is one which I should be glad to 
sanction if it could be adopted with general concurrence, 


tch contains 
onconformist 


some niary assistance to 
as n advantages to 


ed | It would have the great advantage of making pecuniary 


aid depend upon successful results. If one denomina- 
tion should lend itself more than another to assist io 
making a provision for the spiritually destitute 

the population, the superior efforts of that 


— 4 * would be met by increased pecuniary 


r nk aon M 5 
some degree, a even m 
those multitudes of heathens whom NX Eatab- 
lished Ohurch, nor the existing voluntary bodies, have 
influenced. 

You hold out some hope that general concurrence 
might be obtained for this , by offering aid in 
various shapes to those religious deno ons who 
desire to address themselves to the task of propagatin 
Christianity among those now destitute of religi 
instruction. I shall look anxiously for your report as 
to how far this hope is realised; for, if such a concur- 
rence cannot be obtained, the objections to the scheme 
seem to be insuperable. As you have pointed out, 
there is no property set apart for religious purposes in 
Jamaica; all funds for those purposes must come out 
of the taxes levied on the whole population. : 

I do not think it necessary at present to consider at 
any length the various difficulties in detail that would 
have to be met in any scheme of the kind. The 
Government, under such a system, would have to waive 
the principle that, when any portion of public money ig 
to be expended, it should be under official control and 
responsibility; and, as one t stimulus to exertion, 
on the Pe of the different re wry bodies, would be to 
contend for the same ground, it would be difficult, 
without such control, to distribute their exertions so as 
to embrace the whole population. 

If, however, you can obtain a general concurrence 
from the different denominations, it must be hoped that 
these minor difficulties may be overcome. Should you 
fail in obtaining this concurrence, it would not be wise 
to inaugurate this system. Nothing will then remain 
but a simple disestablishment and disendowment, with 
due regard to vested interests. In that case you will 
have to consider how far any moneys which may become 
available, by the abolition of the Establishment, =e 
used for educational purposes. But, until I hear from 
e. whether the various denominations have been 

rought to concur in your scheme, it is unnecessary for 
me further to pursue this subject. 

The present pecuniary provision for the clergy of the 
Church of England in Jamaica will expire with the pre- 
zent year (1869), but it has been stated by the Bishop 
of Kingston’s Commissary that on its expiration certain 
endowments, which have only been suspended during 
the existence of the current endowments, will, undér 
the sixty-fifth clause of the Clergy Act, be revived. 
However this may be, her Majesty’s Government have 
no objection to your proposal, that the incomes of 
existing incumbents should be continued to them during 
their lives, or rather during their discharge of their 
duties, with moderate pensions, on the scale sanctioned 
by the preceding Government, on their becoming in- 
capacitated by age or sickness ; and it will be for you 
to consider whether an Act should be passed continuing 
the present provision for the clergy, with this limita- 


tion. 

The despatch of Earl Granville, dated the Ist 
March, 1869, referred to by Sir J. Grant, has not 
yet been made public. 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS QUESTION. 
(From the Daily News.) 


About a month ago a deputation waited upon the 
Prime Minister to present to him a Memorial from 
certain of the “resident Heads, resident Fellows or 
ex-Fellows of Colleges, Professors and officers of the 
University of Cambridge, or of some College thereof,” 
praying for the abolition of religious tests at present 
imposed as the condition of a vote in the Senate, or 
of appointmeut to a University office, or to a Fellow- 
ship in a College. A hundred and sixteen names 
were attached tothe declaration. As was pointed out 
at the time, the memorialists contained in their ranks 
an absolute majority of the Tutors of Colleges, and 
a majority also of the Council of the Senate. The 
chief teaching body of the University, and its chief 
governing body, thus unequivocally pronounced 
themselves in favour of the removal of een 
tests for all offices other than those necessarily held 
by persons in Holy Orders. Out ofa hundred and 
seven persons engaged in the University in the work 
of teaching, fifty-three signed the declaration, or all 
but an absolute majority of the whole. A considerable 
number of those who do not actually support the 
movement, or lend it the sanction of their names, can- 
not be ranked among its active opponents. Many of 
them give it their silent sympathy; a still larger 
number look on with negative acquiescence. Timi- 
dity, in some cases, and an unwillingness to join at 
the last hour in a controversy which is certain to be 
settled without them, have led many to keep aloof. 
Some, perhaps, do not sperave in itself, as the best 
possible, a settlement which nevertheless they perceive 
to be now the best practicable, and for this reason 
take their place tacitly in the ranks of those who, in 
not being against the change, are really for it. 

So much as this was obvious a month ago. New 
light has, however, been cast on the comparative 
strength of the movement in favour of the abolition 
of tests and of the opposition to it, by a counter- 


ry | declaration which has lately been drawn up, and 


which has been forwarded to Mr. Gladstone. This 
document does not in its terms conflict absolutely 
with the original Memorial. It protests st 
“any enactment for relaxing religious tests in the 
Universities and Colleges which fails to secure the 
religious character and worship of those institutions 
in connection with the Church of England.“ It does 
not, therefore, oppose relaxation stmpliciter. The 
Master of St. John’s, in presenting what, for the sake 
of distinction, we may call the Liberal Memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone, expressly stated that he and his 
friends did not desire any legislation which should 
interfere with the Chapel services, which are already 
protected by the Act of Uniformity. They would be 
satisfied with a clause in the bill which they ask the 
Government to introduce, which should prevent any 
College from making attendance on chapel services 
compulsory on Nonconformists. This tion ought 
to meet the objections of those whom we may call the 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


countér-memorialista. We do not know whether the 
eighty-nine gentlemen who have put their names to 
mire reeent document ought not to be counted as a 

inforcément of the opponents of tests rather than as 
their ad vert They may help in the former 
character; in the latter, they cannot long hinder. 
We have already pointed out that the list of signa- 
tures to the earlier and more thorough · going docu- 
ment contains the names of an absolute — 45 of 
College Tutors, and of the Council of the Senate, and 
half th strength of the University. 


e teaching 

Attached to it are the names of fourteen Professors. 
The counter-document, which has fewer signatures 
than the earlier one by seventeen, bears the names 
of eleven rs only. In the Heads of Houses 
lies the chief Conservative strength of the University 
residents. Nine of these gentlemen have signed the 
more Conservative document; and only four the more 
Liberal one. This minority, however, includes the 
heads of the two great Colleges of Cambridge—the 
Master of Trinity and the Master of St. John’s. 


The real bepress to the Liberal movement is 
not represented by the document on which we have 


commented. If in the declaration that the velaxa- 
tion of theological tests should be accompanied with 
some security for the, maintenance of the religious 
character of the University and its Colleges in con- 
nection with the Church of England, no more is 
meant than meets the eye and ear, an agreement 
eg to be possible between the signers of the first 
and the second Memorial. The bill which her 
Majesty's Government is asked by the more advanced 
reformers to introduce, does not impair this security, 
It would simply open Fellowships and Tutorships in 
Colleges, not necessarily held by clergymen, lay 
Professorships and Readerships, and the University 
franchise to Nonconformists, The distinguished 
men who put their names to both Memorials seem, 
so far as their language interprets their thoughts, to 
be practically of the same mind. If so, the resident 
members of the University are practically at one. 
Both sets advocate the abolition or relaxation of 
tests, with security for the religious character of the 
Iniversity and its Colleges. The only difference 
hetween the two classes is that one is thinking 
chiefly of abolition, and the other of security. __ 

At Cambridge this fact has been very clearly dis- 
cerned ; for a third memorial has been prepared, in 
which the true opposition speaks. The framers of 
this document protest against the abolition of re- 
ligious tests, whether by a permissive bill such as 
that introduced by Sir John Coleridge last session, 
or by a compulsory one such as that to which Mr. 
Gladstone has pledged the Government. They 
denounce such a measure as calculated seriously to 
imperil the Christian character of the University and 
its colleges, and their efficiency as places of religious 
education, The memorialists also deprecate any 
measure which should transfer the government and 
teaching of the University and its Colleges alto- 
gether or in part into the hands of persons who are not 
members of the Established Church. This third 
memorial is signed by only forty-eight persons, in- 
cluding three Heads of Houses and one Professor. 
Within these limits the real opposition to the 
abolition of tests at Oambridge is confined. 
Practically, the University, so far as its resident, 
governing, and teaching members are concerned, is 
of one mind with itself and with the nation. Even 
if it were not so, the University exists for the nation, 
and not the nation for the University, and the 

ition’s will would have to be done. But it is 
satisfactory to find that there is concord. This fact 
will facilitate a settlement; and in spite of the 
dilatory pleas offered by Mr. Bright the other day at 
Birmingham, it removes every excuse for delay. 
The Government, the House of Commons, the Uni- 
versities—for the case of Oxford is practically the 
same as that of Cambridge—and the nation have 
made up their minds. There is no excuse for pro- 
crastination, against which there are many argu 
ments, both of convenience and of justice. 

The Telegraph, commenting on the statement made 
by the signataries of the two declarations that, wore 
a religious test abolished, the Christian character of 
the Universities would be imperilled, remarks that 
it is difficult to see how the danger would arise. At 
present the rigid exaction of tests does not banish 
heterodoxy from Oxford. The“ Nemesis of Faith 
was written by a resident Fellow; the “ Essays and 
Reviews“ were contributed, for the most part, by 
distinguished Oxford men; and from Wadham 
College have come the whole of that circle of devout 
Atheists who profess the Comtist religion. Mr. 


Froude says that in the hands of academical men the | 


tests are like the withes that bound Samson—they 
break at the first touch. The nation demands that 
the Universities should be made national; not 
because it is indifferent to the Anglican Church, but 
because it sees the fairness, the justice, of throwing 
the highest academical prizes open to the highest 
talents and accomplishments of the country. It 
needs no prophetic eye to see that such a result is not 
less inevitable than the advancing of the tide. But 
the Zelegraph whispers a word of comfort in the ears 
of timid Fellows and Heads of Houses. They fear 
that an influx of Dissenters would weaken the faith 
of the Church of England students. Will not the 
results be exactly the opposite? Will not the com- 
paratively small number of Dissenters be influenced 
by the great and influential class of Churchmen who 
will crowd the College balls and common rooms? 
And is it not Dissent, rather than Anglicanism, that 
has to dread the change? The Tory residents of 
Cambridge are fighting, not only against justice, but 
against their own creed. Fortunately, they are 
fighting against the inevitable. a i 
The Pall Mall Gazette thinks it may be said with 


tolerable bli 
be at a 
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ion at Cambrid 
alf the Universi 
openly demands the abolition of all tests by a summary 
and comprehensive manner. Considerably more than 
half the remainder is willing to sh up a share of 
the government and the fellowsh ps, but wishes to 
retain certain safeguards, to be hereafter specified, 
About a fifth of the whole number (that is, 48 out of 
237) is still of the opinion, which very lately was that 
of an overwhelming majority, that no more conces- 
sions should be made. Th so, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that as soon asa Liberal Govern- 
ment chooses to insist upon the measure, tests will 
be altogether abolished. A majority of four-fifths 
even within the University is in favour of some large 
concession, and we need not run over the considera- 
tions which prove how futile and unsa any 
attempts at satisfying the tiers parti are certain to be 
in this as in many other cases. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH. 

There is again (says the Dublin correspondent of 
the Times) some prospect of the clergy and laity in 
the archdiocese of Dublin working harmoniously 
together in the reconstruction of the Church. Since 
the unfortunate rupture at the diocesan meeting in 
the Central Concert-hall the parties have kept aloof 
from each other, and their movements, as far as they 
have moved at all, have been conducted in a de- 
sultory and irregular way. It is satisfactory to find 
that more friendly relations have now been estab- 
lished. An adjourned meeting of the consultative 
and advising committee appointed at the late Dio- 
cesan Conference was held on Thursday, under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Drogheda. Since the 
last meeting of the committee a deputation waited 
upon the Archbishop of Dublin to ask his assistance 
in obtaining answers to certain queries addressed to 
the clergy. A conciliatory letter in reply, addressed 
to the Marquis of Drogheda, was read by his Jord- 
ship. It expressed a willingness to co-operate in 
procuring the information, long discussion arose 
as to the mode of sending the circular to the clergy, 
some clerical members recommending that it be 
started with them, and circulated by his Grace's 
authority. This was objected to. A clergyman 
ventured to say that he would not attend any meet- 
ing unless with the sanction of the authority. 
Another clerical brother repudiated the sentiment, 
as involving the papal doctrine of unlimited obedience. 
After a long discussion it was agreed that the Arch- 
bishop should be asked to send the queries to the 
clergy, and the secretary directed to send them to 
the laity. A resolution was proposed asking the 
Archbishop to co-operate with the committee. Its 
terms were objected to, as involving an admission 
that these proceedings had been irregular, and after 
a score of unsuccessful amendments one oe b 
the Marquis of Kildare was adopted, It was in the 
following terms :— 

That the best thanks of this meeting bs given to his Grace 

the Archbishop for his offer of co-operation, and that his 
Grace be requested to summon a meeting of the delegates, 
eves and lay, of this united diocese for some day next 
Week. 
The Marquises of Drogheda and Kildare, Sir E. 
Grogan, and the Rev. Mr. Daunt, who had been the 
ambassadors to his Grace, recei ved the thanks of the 
committee for their services, 

The diocesan Synod of Down, Connor and Dromore 
concluded its deliberations on Wednesday night, and 
agreed, after a division, to the following — in 
their future organisation: —“ In case the Bishops 
dissent from the two orders with respect to any pro- 
posed act of the Synod, all action shall be suspended 
upon it until the next meeting of the Synod, when, 
if again affirmed by two-thirds of each of the other 
two orders present and voting, it shall be submitted 
to the Bench ef Bishops, whose decision shall be 
final.” As to patronage, the Down Synod decided 
that the bishop should have the tertiary presentation. 
The report brought in by the standing committee 
with reference to funds granted to ministers by the 
Church Act strongly commended the making of 
commutations as proposed by the Act. Great oppo- 
sition was raised to its adoption, but it was finally 
resolved that it be received, its adoption to come 
before a future meeting. Some speakers opposed 
the adoption of the report, stating that probably 
during the approaching session an additional Act 
would be passed, doing fuller justice to the Irish 
Church in some minor points, especially with re- 
ference to glebes. 

There is a sudden change in the tone of the Irish 
Church press. In prospect of the meeting of the 
General Convention of Delegates, articles are ap- 
pearing inculeating harmonious action between 
clergy and laity, and counselling both to submit 
absolutely to the authority of that body. , 


THE EPISCOPAL BENCIL. 


It is announced that the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
whose retirement has been ken of for some 
time past, has actually sent in his resignation. 

The Rev. J. Fraser has accepted the bishopric of 
Manchester. In communicating the fact to u friend, 
he says, “I have accepted, but with great 
these are anxious times, and a bishop's office is always 
a very responsible one.” The Low Church party is 
much incensed at this appointment. ‘There is only 
one thing,“ cries the Record, “in which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been consistent, and that is in his persis- 
tent exclusion of Evangelicals. So far as any prefer- 
ment of importance is concerned, it seems to be with 
Evangeli ‘war to the knife,’ nor do any tokens 
of political sympathies avail to mitigate his determt- 


Y | the following information on the subject :— 
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Church ; at which statement no reasonable 
could cavil. The claims, however, of the Low 
tue dine thie ee as I can eaail 
The following is, I think, a correct list of Mr. 
stone's appointments :— | 
Salisbury...... Dr. M High. 
Winchester. eee Dr. Wil 9 0 56 
Exeter Dr. Temple... . Broad. 
Bath and Wells Lord Hervey .... „ 
High. 
” 


i 


73 


Rev. James Fraser 
Dr. Goodwin .... 
Oxford....... . Dr. Mackar ness. „ 
Not a single Low Churchman has been 1 by 
fallen vacant. This 2 in ane 
en vacant. ne vange 
is the more inexcusable from the fact that we have 
Eplecoval Bench, in, Dre. Weldegrave, Wigram, 
noh, > egrave, ’ 
and r and have now only turee Low Church 
bishops left, namely—Drs. Bickersteth, Pelham, and 
Baring—a number simply ridiculous, considering the 
extent and influence of the Low Church party. 
After this the less said of Mr. Gladstone's impar - 
tiality the better.“ 


THE (CUMENIOCAL COUNCIL. 


A telegram from Rome, dated Saturday, says that 
in a congregation of the Council held on the 9 


ing day, the Senior Legate complained that the 
Fathers did not sufficiently observe the rule of 
secresy, and that their speech in the Council were 
too long. More than 300 of the Fathers of the 
Council have already refused to sign the petition 
which declares the definition of the dogma of the 
Pope’s personal infallibility N Several 
others have postponed their replies. Those Fathers 
who are op to the definition of the dogma have 
resolved to present a counter-petition, in case the 
question should be referred to the Council. It is 
believed that the btain the moral 
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the prime mover. At fret I u 
‘ate, the rather notorious 
Paderborn, bad it in hand; but hi 
blundering, and two abler hands, 
Manning and Spauldin 
it. The eddress dra 
been circulating among 


from their know 
have been pro 


lenge it at 


every solemn utterance of the Pope with this q 
what ha poms ine 
good of ever mooting the point, unless it were i 


large indeed, and I even have good reason for assuming 
that 500 is not above the mark, There is, 2 


. 
Cardinal end for which it has bee convened before time 


On Friday a congregation of the Council voted the 
election of a committee to report upon the (riental 
rites and on the Roman Catholic missions in 

. The debate on the proposed changes 
ecclesiastic discipline was then commenced, Five 
prelates spoke on the subject. oa 

The Roman correspondent of the Berlin Post writes: 


to 
tolerable that two commissions should have a right 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 19, 1870. 
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in rej ying to the congratulations of his 
t. Tones Day, made use of some words 


we have known 


a 
3 have been rej to receive from this 


n 
him. 

Mathieu, who quitted Rome shortly after 
the of the Council, returned on the 5th, the 
* w his leave of absence expired. 

King of Burmah intends to present each of 
the 760 F of the Council with a pastoral cross 
ep may Neda re That of the Pope is reported to 
transmitted through the Propaganda, which is daily 

ug ropaganda, w 
their arrival. N 


granted to 
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A committee of ladies at Winchester are endea- 
to raise 501. in uine subscriptions to 
Dr. Wilberforce with a pastoral staff. 

Onunon anp Strats 1n Fraancs.—At a meeting of 


reorganisation when i 
— and State arrived, and to draw 3 


conduct of a Free Church. 


composed of and infidels, 
it was time to tell Parliament that if it touched 


why. In conclusion the 
assemblage his 


, and shows that Mr. Beecher’s attractiveness as 
yt tar” preacher has not declined.—New York 
Times. 


ct, which 


were 
at the intelligence y received that 
act would not be renewed, and that the 
NLF 
a announcement o 
Sir John Grant that 3 abandoned the 13 = 
gran issi purposes to 

religious denominations. The voluntaries of Jamaica 
‘were congratulated on the result of their firmness 
and vi ce, and a belief was expressed that the 
event would hasten the extinction of the Establish- 
ments, or the grants for religious purposes, existing 
in other colonies. : 

Tun Bisxor or Exxrxn on Missroxs.— The Bishop 
of Exeter, presiding at a meeting on Thursday night 
in support of the Church Missionary Society, said— 
“I sympathise very deeply with the cause which you 
have in hand, I believe very truly indeed in the 
words said to John Wesley when he was young, and 
which certainly made a deep impression on him. It 
is recorded in his life that waliclous lif eald” speak- 
ing to him about his own ous life, said to him, 
‘Young man, you cannot go to heaven alone; you 
must take others with you.’ I believe that to be 
true of all men. Unless their Christian influence 
helps others, their own Christian life is generally 

—I should say always—not 88 

sound. And what is true of individual Christians 
believe to be true of Churches. I believe that a 
really sound Church cannot refrain from doing its 
best to spread the Gospel to others. I believe, too, 
that in no way whatever does that interfere with the 
work that bas to be done at home. I believe that 
the work at home prospers all the more from the 
efforts made to extend that work abroad. I do not 
believe that in any way it follows that because a 
Church is engaged in missionary enterprise therefore 
it neglects its own proper duty of teaching its own 
people. On the 8 the more life and energy 
there is in the Church, the more surely will that life 
and energy show itself both in labours at home and 
in missionary work abroad.” 


Religions and Benominational Hews. 


LONDON BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


On Tuesday week the annual meeting of the 
London — — Association was beld at the Metro- 
politan Ta . The morning meeting com- 
menced at eleven o’clock. Papers were read on 
Pastoral Visitation,“ by the Rev. J. T. Wigner, 
and on The Unused Energies of the Christian 
Church,” by the Rev. J. H. Blake, of Bow. Dinner 
was served in the lecture-hall at two o’clock, when 
the Rev. W. D. Wright, from New York, advocated 
the claims of the American Bible Union. A vote of 
thanks was to the deacons of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle for the dinner provided for the 
and offerings were given at the table on behalf of 
the ministers of the denomination in London, 


street | and it was arranged that the Revs. C. H. Spurgeon, 


pa 
pro- could be afforded to churches on condition that the 


of Canterbury has offered two 
selection of the Orown, the one being his late 


: pe — Cuvnon.— Mr. 


.| why the whole of the existing burdens 


S. Cowdy, W. G. Lewis, and Dr. Brock be entrusted 
with the distribution of the money. 

At the afternoon meeting the Rev. W. G. Lewis, 
the President for the year, delivered an address, in 
the course of which he suggested various modes of 
usefulness in which the association might be engaged. 
He thought it would be possible to deal with the 
subject of the debts upon existing chapels in London, 
* were very burdensome to the churches. The 
sum of 20,0001. might be borrowed on debentures 

yable without interest, and by this means hel 


would double their efforts for extinguishing their 
chapel debts, and in twelve years he saw no reason 
thus be removed. He referred to the evangelistic 
work of such honoured brethren as Mr. M’Cree, Mr. 
Orsman, and Mr. Hatton, who were labouring in the 
most unpromising of London, amongst its filth 
and poverty, and said that if the association could devise 
means by which these brethren might be helped and 

uraged he should feel devoutly thankful. 


enco 
and | T the best view they could of the ity of 
— y prosperity 


urches during the past yeur, they could not 
but feel how small had been their influence upon the 
teeming masses in the metropolis. They had 
scarcely touched the East-end, while the west was 
still left in its genteel heathenism. He urged upon 
his brethren the im of encouraging one 
another in their work, and of affording any counsel 
or 1 me might remove — 12 out of the 
way o youngest pastor among them. 

The Rev. S. H. Boorn, the secretary, read the re- 
port, which, after referring to the work of the associa- 
tion during the past year, the settlements that 
have been made, and the district meetings held, 
stated that a new chapel, towards which the association 
contributed 1,500/. had been opened during the year 
in Down's Park, Clapton, and that the friends in the 
neighbourhood of Victoria Park had moved to a very 
oommodious edifice in Grove-road. Vernon Chapel 


had been considerabl : l ed 
. Pend ierkeetate 
Dulwich. The chapel at Park-road, Battersea, was 


might not 


in the report of 1868. Two churches, as 
stated, have merged into one ; and four of our larg 
churches, with an aggregate in 1868 of 2,491 
members, show by a revision of their church-books 


already 


any com n can be made, Of these eight, wich 
an aggregate of 1,488 members, re no change ; 
we presume their are im y kept, and 


with 14,328 members in 1868, to report the increase 
of 1,643, or nearly 31 per church; but let it be ob- 
served that the increase in these churches varied from 
331 to 1, and the clear increase, including the returns 
not before made, is 1,009, or nearly 12 per church. 
Such facts as these are very perplexing. in- 
dicate encouragement and success in some ons, 
but not in all; nor does the apparent decrease 
in some churches indicate a low condition of spiritual 
life, any more than a large numerical increase neces- 
sarily indicates a high tone of piety. If, however, 
all our churches were increasing in numbers, we 
might fairly 13 a large measure of Divine in- 
fluence and Divine success; but, on the other hand, 
we must be cautious in inferring a lack of such in- 
fluence and success merely from a numerical é 
Many of our smaller churches are labouring amidst 
great discouragements, burdened with debt, in fields 
hard to cultivate. * e — our 
our prayers, and, whenever possible, our 
2 with all our hearts we bid them God- 
But no servant of Christ and no well- 
wisher to men in this metropolis can be satisfied with 
our 9° 

The Rev. Dr. Burns, in wari, Ase adoption of 
the report, stated that the General Baptist Connexion 
was now one hnndred years old, and in June next 
its centenary services would be held in Leicester. 

The Rev. J. A. Spunczon seconded the moti 
which was carried. 

Dr. Brock moved the thanks of the association to 
the ex-president—the Rev. O. H. “4 8 eer ater his 
past services, and in doing so he highly eulogised the 
services which Mr. Spurgeon had rendered, and 
testified to his great and unfaltering attachment to 
the association. 

The Rev. C. H. Spurnczon very briefly responded, 
and strongly urged upon the association not to 
quarrel amongst themselves, but to work together, 
and to pray together, and to build at least one chapel 


pastors, | every year. He was sure that then there would be 


no fear of the association coming to an end as the 
old one had done. During the meeting, ony d had 
listened to some very excellent counsel, and he hoped 
it would not be lost upon them. He would call 
their especial attention to the addresses they had 
heard from men than whom he did not think more 
earnest could be found anywhere. He concluded by 
calling upon his hearers not to give alms in the 
street, but to use prudence in this pases 

The committee and officers of the association 
having been reappointed, the Rev. S. H. Boorn, pro- 
posed, Mr. TzurIrrox seconded, and it was resolved, 
that the association, as before, should entertain the 


P| ministers and delegates of the Baptist Union at their 
annual meeting in the spring. Some other formal 


business concluded the session. 

After tea a public prayer-meeting was held in the 
Tabernacle, presided over by the President of the 
Association. The attendance was not so large as on 
former occasions, owing to the inclemency of the 
weather. The Rev. F. Tucker, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel and the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
were among the speakers. 


Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of Lancashire Independent 
College, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. T. Stephenson, of Burdett-road Church, 
Mile-end, has accepted a very cordial invitation to 
3 from the Congregational church, West 

u ; 

Tus Mapacascar Mission.—It will be seen from 
an advertisement elsewhere, that the directors of the 
London Missionary Society have decided on hold- 
ing four simultaneous meetings in the metropolis in 
connection with the recent gratifying news of the 
— of idolatry by the Government and 

ple of Madagascar. 5 
1 chapel in this village has long been 
encumbered with debt. During the last three years 
530]. have been obtained towards its liquidation. 
On Tuesday, January 6, the efforts were crowned 
with success. A bazaar, a tea, and a concert of 
sacred music produced 21/, Many thanks were ex- 
pressed to all who have aided in this good work, and 
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it is to be hoped that this station of the Surrey 
. Mission will go on and grow in the future. 
Arrzrnoon Appresses TO Wonne 


Sunpay 


” was delivered by the Rev. J. 
M.A., of Tan Wells. The questions 
ed, and the tion prayer was offered, 
Rev. Benjamin Slight, of Ashurst Wood. 


Ge 


charge to the minister was given by the Rev. J. 


G. Rogers, B.A., of Clapham; after which an ad- 
dress to the o was delivered by the Rev. G. J. 
„WE. er-. XK. 
numerous and encouraging, and grea was 
manifested thro t. A letter was also read from 
VK 
ve o sympathy an ence, 
for — absence. 
Lats Mr. Eusnnrus Surrn.— In the course 
sermon 3 at the funeral of Mr. Euse- 
Smith, the Rev. Dr. Spence declared in most 
terms, as the result of the closest intimacy 
his deceased friend, with whom he had been in 
all the varying circumstances of life, that he was a. 
saint indeed. If ever there was a man of God, he 
K 
a man of v energy, an ial; but, 
above all, a man of prayer. His Saturday r- 
noons were sacred to his closet; and there were 
anniversaries when he spent the whole day there in 
meditation, thanksgiving, and prayer. He even- 
tually gave more,of his time to the work of the 
church than to-his own business; and thus gave 
munificently of that which is to business men money 
But in addition to this, Dr. Spence stated 
that Mr. Smith once told him that he consecrated 
in some years as much as one half of his income to 
the cause of God. The life of our departed friend 
was one of quiet but devoted energy, and as such it 
isa lesson much needed in the present day of noisy 
He was another instance of the inestimable 
value for eminent church service of early piety. 
oined the church under the pastoral care of 
v. J. Clayton, jun., in the year 1818, at the 
age of nineteen, having become y & marked 
Dr and from that 
time he rose, step by step, to his ultimate position 
of great usefulness, influence, and honour. There 
was probably not one society, religious or benevo- 
lent, connected with his denomination in which he 
did not, at one period or other, officially serve. 
Frequently he was the chosen chairman, in 
committees of arbitration, both in London and the 
Oe re ne rm the real treasurer 
of the onary But, above 
it was in the London Con onal Chapel-build- 
ing Society that he found his full scope for Chris- 
tian service, and with which he has left a memo- 
rable name. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN JAMAICA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —The story of Disestablishment in Jamaica, 
which the daily journals have almost ignored, is too in- 
teresting and instructive to be passed over in silence by 
Voluntaries, and some facts with which the public in 
England are at present unacquainted, will, I have no 
doubt, be acceptable to your readers. 

In two respects, disestablishment in Ireland and dis- 
establishment in Jamaica have resembled each other; 
but in others they are widely different. Po litical events 
have—certainly in one case, and probably in the other— 
hastened the fall of both Establishments ; for the neces- 
sity for tranquillising measures has in both islands been 
inexorable. In both instances, also, attempts to sub- 
stitate concurrent endowment for disendowment have 
been made, and have thoroughly failed. But, in 
Jamaica, the primary fact which determined the ultimate 
issue was, that the Clergy Act would expire on the 
Slst of December, 1869, and that it must either be in 
some shape renewed, or the Established system must 
come to an end, and as, since the occurrence of the 
Jamaica massacre the colony has ceased to be governed 
by a representative body, the question practically bo- 
came one which must be determined by the Home 
Government. 

This Clergy Act—which was passed only eleven years 


ago—is “An Act to consolidate and amend the laws re- 


lating to the clergy,” and contains, in fact, not only the 
framework of the Jamaica Establishment, but details so 
-@omprehensive and minute, that they range from the 
canons of the Church down tothe arrangements forclergy- 
men’s holidays, and the appointment and dismissal of 
clerks and beadles. The Act regulating the clerical 
salaries was passed three years earlier, but it also ex- 
pired on the last day of 1869. 7 


The Nonoonformists of Jamaica, knowing that in 


that year the vital question—establishment or disestab - 


lishment? would have to be decided, took time by the 
forelock, and while the Governor was, on financial 
grounds, cutting down the Ecclesiastical Establishment, 


and throwing, to a large extent, the expenses of Epis- 
copalian worship on Episcopalian worshippers, the 
Baptists, Independents, and Presbyterians of Jamaica, 
by means of petitions and memorials to the Governor 
and to the Queen, strongly urged, on the ground both 
of justice and of principle, that there ought to be no 
renewal of the Clergy Act, but that, on its expiry, the 
inhabitants of Jamaica should be left, as they might 
safely be left, to the action of the Voluntary principle. 
In carrying on the local agitation, they were assisted by 
the Liberation Society, which sent over several thou- 
sand tracts on the general question, and also prepared 
some special publications, which were circulated in 
Jamaica, as well as in political circles in England. 
Meanwhile, the events occurring in this country were 
well calculated to stimulate the Jamaica Voluntaries to 
fresh exertions. In 1867, Mr. Mills, M.P., proposed 
that the 20,3007. annually paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund for the Ecclesiastical Establishments in the West 
Indies should be withdrawn on the deaths of the exist- 
ing recipients, and, to the surprise of the friends of 
religious equality, a measure for that purpose was, in 
1868, brought in by the Conservative Government, and 
passed without any opposition. In that same year, aleo, 
the doom of the Irish Establishment was sealed by the 
adoption of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions. “ All that 
your memorialists ask, was the language of the 
Jamaica Dissenters, ‘* is the adoption of a similar mea- 
sure by the local Government of Jamaica, in regard to 
funds contributed out of the island revenues to the 
State Church.” Let Jamaica be governed on the same 
principles as those which it bas been resolved to adopt 
in Ireland.” : 
In Jane last year, steps of a more definite kind were 
taken in this country, to influence the action of the 
Colonial Secretary, with whom the decision of the ques- 
tion virtually rested. Two deputations then waited 
upon his lordship—one consisting of Presbyterians from 
Scotland; the other composed of members of various 
Dissenting bodies, and of persons specially interested in 
Jamaica. The first deputation had a private interview 
with Earl Granville, and to them Harl Granville ad- 
mitted that he had been thinking of the concurrent ”’ 
principle as that which might be adopted in view of 
coming changes. But his reply to the deputation 
organised by the Liberation Society was much more 
cautious; his statement being, that the Government 
and the deputation appeared to be in accord, and that 
the former had instructed the Governor of Jamaica that 
the moral and religious culture of the subject race, and 
not the ascendancy of any community, ought to be the 
object of the local Government. Had the deputation 
known what had previously transpired between his 
lordship and the Scotch deputation, so important a 
point would not have been allowed to be the subject of 
doubt; but the impression which prevailed in the minds of 
most of the second deputation was that Harl Granville 


all, | had in view an application to the purposes of education 


of the funds then appropriated to ecclesiastical uses. 

When the autumn arrived, and the time for decision 
also, efforts were made to ascertain what course the 
Government had determined upon; bat, for a time, 
nothing more could be learned than that the correspon- 
dence on the subject was not yet ripe for publication. 
Meanwhile, therejcame a rumour from Jamaica, echoed 
in this country, that a plan of concurrent endowment 
was likely to be forthcoming. As reticence was still 
maintained at the Colonial Office, it was thought best to 
assume the worst; and, accordingly, the Jamaica Non- 
conformists were put in motion afresh, and at home, 
the proper steps were taken for acquainting the Govern- 
ment with the reception which awaited any such 
scheme. : 

It is interesting to note the effect of these movements 
in the date of the despatch of Harl Granville to Sir 
Jno. Grant, in which the Governor is, in effect, told 
that, whatever advantages might accrue from grants in 
aid for the support of missionary stations—of the 
principle of which the noble Harl wrote approvingly—the 
system could not be adopted, because of the opposition 
it would excite. 

The Governor had written on the 23rd of July, aud 
within a week after Lord Granville’s despatch . of 
November 16th had arrived, he ascertained by private 
inquiry that there was not the slightest chance that 
Nonconformists would allow the Government to under- 
take missionary functions, and then announced to the 
Legislative Council that, as the proposal seemed un- 


would come to an end—subject to the continued payment 
of ministerial stipends during the lives of the existing 
clergy. 

Tei noteworthy that Sir John Grant has not pub- 
lished Earl Granville’s despatch of the lst March, which 
induced his Excellency to take so much useless trouble 
in elaborating proposals which, he might have learned, 
could not be adopted without a severe struggle ia the 
colony, and a storm of opposition in the mother country. 
When that despatch is made public, as it may be 
assumed it will be, on the assembling of Parliament, we 
shall see how much wiser the Colonial Secretary had 
grown between March and November—a period during 
which the concurrent endowment principle had been 
vigorously discussed, and decisively condemned, in con- 


Sir John Grant has eulogised both the Nonconformiste 


and the Episcopalians of Jamaica both lay and mini- 


welcome, he had abandoned it, and the Nstablishment | 


nection with the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 


sterial, for the spirit in which they have carried on the 
agitation which has now been brought to a peacefal, as 
well as satisfactory, issue. I think it due to the Bap- 
tist, the ministers, 
on whom the burden of the movement, so far as Volan- 
taries are concerned, has mainly rested, to express the 
Opinion that nothing could have been better calculated 
to secure the object they had in view than the firmness, 
the calmness, and the vigilance with which they pressed 
upon the Governor and the Jamaica public that which 
they regarded as the only principle which could 
be adopted with a hope of permanent success, To 
the Rev. J. M. Phillippo, of Spanish Town, and the Rev. 
Adam Thomson, of Montego Bay, we have been especially 
indebted, not only for their local exertions, but for a 
succession of letters and docaments which have made it 
possible to act in this country with intelligence, as well 
as vigour. I trust that they and their colleagues will 
have a reward in the increased happiness of the island 
in which they labour. I am sure they will have, as 
they deserve, the warm thanks. as well as the congra- 
tulations, of Nonconformists everywhere. 

| Yours traly, 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 

2,{Serjeants’-inn, January 17, 1870. 

UNIVERSITY TESTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sia, — Mr. Bright, speaking at Birmingham, was of 
course loyal to the Oabinet to which he belongs, and in 
particular to Mr. Gladstone z who, for some reason not 
easily defined, seems resolved to place the University 
question last among all the measures of the ensuing 
session. Nmes, Telegraph, and Daily News warn him 
against this blunder. I beg the attention of your 
readers to its unfairness to Nonconformists, and its 
impolicy. 

When Mr. Gladstone took office it was to disestablish 
the Irish Church. Who had advocated that measure 
for thirty years, and promulgated the only principle on 
which it could possibly be effected? The Nonconfor- 
mists. And it was they who rallied around Mr. Glad - 
stone as one man, and rendered it impossible to defeat 
the measure by any proposals for endowing Catholicism, 
whether proceeding from the bishops or Earl Russell or 
any other quarter. What is their reward? That the 
measure most affecting them is the last to be adopted, 
and the first to be abandoned. Freely admitting that 
the Irish Land Bill must ocoupy the first place in the 
list, we claim the second place for the University Bill. 
It is a mistake in the Oabinet to leave us to public agi- 
tation as our only means of ensuring a measure of 
admitted justice, and of less di ty than any other 
likely to be included in the Queen's Speech. The 
Government is strong, but it cannot afford thus to throw 
discouragement into the hearts of its most stable sup- 
porters. 

I have good reason for asserting that a University 
Teste Bill will certainly be introduced into the House 
of Commons next session. It is very clear that the 
educational question cannot be settled this year, and 
very possible that the Irish Land Bill—whioh, if the 
public journals are to be relied on, looks very like con- 
fiscation—may be rejected ; and not impossible that the 
Lords—now that the most eminent men of Oxford and 
Cambridge call for the abolition of Teste—may deem 
the time for the change come, and pass the bill, 
though originating with a private member. How if 
Mr. Gladstone should find next autumn that no im- 
portant measure he had proposed had become law, and 
that the only Liberal measure which had succeeded was 
the one he had refused to place in the Liberal pro- 
gramme. We are not among his enemies, and hope 
therefore he will not expose himself to the possibility of 


such dishonour. 
OBSERVER. 


January 17. 

‘* COMMUNION SERVICES” FOR CHURCHES 
IN MADAGASCAR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sm, Will you allow me space for a few lines on the 
above subject, already brought before your readers in 
a letter from the Home Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society ? 

Brilliant accounts from Madagascar make the Chro- 
nicle for the present month one of the most fascinating 
ever issued; but these accounts, indicating the need of 
immediate fresh exertions to raise more men and money 
for the increased demands of the opening field, close 
with an application for fands to purchase “ communion 
plate” for the use of the Christians in that island. The 
churches in Madagascar, it seems, “are suffering 
seriously from a want of communion plate. Two 
hundred sets at least are required.“ Whereupon indi- 
viduals, families, and churches” are invited to supply 
this urgent need of Church life. 

Can it be that the religious community whose infancy — 
was rocked by the most violent storms, and which has 
survived the fiercest persecution of modern days, is now, 
in eminently peaceful and prosperous times, suffering 
seriously from want of cups and plates of approved 
style for celebrating the Christian's memorial rite? 
One is tempted to ask whether ite §members have not to 
complain of other privations of a like kind. Is their 
port wine of the right quality? And have they white- 
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—— bread, flour being scarce and dear at the 

| If nothing farther had been said on the subject, the 
oe statement in question might have been regarded as an 
oversight, the editorial pen having grown weary through 
the length of the report; but the appeal has been fol. 
lowed up by an official letter to the Nonconformist and 
the English Independent, in which the “ many friends” 
said to be prepared to come to the help of the Malagash 
eburches, and desirous of knowing how much the 
* plate” would cost, ars informed that a “ service” 
may be had for 3/. 15s. Whence it appears that the 
directors are really bent on urging the Christians of 
Duglaud to supply a large number of sets of communion 
plate for the churches in Madagascar. 

To the propriety of such a step, grave exceptions may 
be taken on several grounds. It may be asked, can the 
shape or quality of the utensils used at all affect the 
due observance of the Sacrament? Ifany congregations 
be obliged to employ articles of the plainest manufac- 


churches, or the little company met in the upper room 
at Jerusalem? 

There can be little doubt that, if a considerable effort 
be made to provide the Malagash churches with 
“services” composed of articles never used in the 
homes of the people, and not even produced in their 
country, it will have the effect of creating a persuasion 
that Christ is honoured by the employment of vessels 
more costly and better made than their own homely 
— Would it be wise to cherish a feeling of this 

Ts it not best to study simplicity by leaving Christians 
in every land to use, in religious rites, such materials 
as they have at hand and are accustomed to, that the 
mode may not divert attention from the reality, but the 
whole thought be fixed upon the spiritual signification 
of the act P 

Again, the appeal appears to be very ill. timed, coming, 
as it does, on the eve of another, for the means of en- 
larging mission work in Madagascar—an object that 
will deservedly and for years to come tax our resources 
to the utmost. It seems, then, exceedingly impolitio 
to allow any of the enthusiasm roused by recent intel- 
ligence to evaporate in forms of contribution likely to 
produce no appreciable good effect upon the welfare 
of the Churches, and that may do positive harm. Yet 
this represents the direction in which, as we learn, 
“many friends” are tending. Is not the fact to be 
regretted P Do the directors seriously desire the pre- 
sentation ‘of 200 sets of “services” at the price an- 
nouticed P Would they be rejoiced if, at this important 
crisis, 7601. were expended on “ communion plate” ? 

In the course of his letter, the Home Secretary 
closes a sentence, indicating the vast and costly schemes 
the directors are now moved to entertain, in the follow- 
ing remarkable inferential strain :—" Hence it is cause 
for much thankfulness to be able to report that a lady 
has sent us 501. to provide a harmonium for one of the 
Churches.” What if nineteen others followed the 
example; thus furnishing one in every ten of the two 
hundred churches with a harmonium; would it delight 
the directors to have, in addition to the 7507. invested 
in plate, the still nobler sum of a thousand pounds spent 
on musical instruments P To me such an issue would be 
the occasion of sorrow and humiliation—a sign of per- 
verted sentiment and pecuniary means misapplied. 

The chyrches at home have more to do than they can 
compass in providing necessaries for their weak sisters 
in Madagascar, Surely, then, essentials—not a stone, 
but bread—should occupy us at this juncture. Zeal for 
the grand cause of missions leads me to join those, who 
protest against any encouragement being given to the 
expenditure on instraments of music and communion 
plate, of resources so greatly needed, and that would 
be so much more productive, in other forms of Ohris- 
tian benevolence. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A FRIEND OF MISSIONS. 

January 17, 1870. 
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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


On Wednesday mornin 
Dixon, M. P., and Mr. Mun 


breakfast in 


day. Mr. J. S. Watonr 
22 the question of the minori 


ham 


clause, i 


tion, 


Leagu 


Officials of the 


ham Reform 


in Birmin 
number w 


had returned their three re 


| able to deal with the matter in a way 
4 | to feeling of the country, 


ture, are they worse off than were the apostolic | Pa 


Mr. Bright, M.P., Mr. 
P., met the members 

of the ee Liberal Election Committee at 
Town Hall; after which a confer- 

ence was held on some of the leading questions of the 
d. Mr. Jarrray 


Mr. Baxzr urged the claims of Birmin g- 
to an additional representative. Mr. Maxx, 
. THomas, and others spoke to the same effect. 
r. CHAMBERLAIN introduced the subject of educa- 
ge | on behalf of the National Education 
| 0. reference to the state of feeling in 
the town, he stated that the local subscription list 
4 amounted to nearly 20,000. Almost all the Liberal 
} ward committees were taking up the matter; the 
4 League and the 

t trades’ leaders were on their side, and he ven- 
red to predict that in a short time their supporters 
ham would coincide very nearly with the 
| 0 presenta- 
tives to Parliament. What they ventured to hope 
from Government was this—that, if they were not 
which would 
at least wait 
and especially | in their ignorance of their own interests, protested 


188 
ot down. " 
and several others spoke in favour of the 


t. 
The Rev. R. W. Dats spoke to the question of the 


abolition of religions tests in the Universities. He said 
that, although the question of the abolition of reli- 
gious tests in the Universities and colleges of Oxford 
and Oambridge was not one on which it was possible 
to create any great measure of popular excitement, it 
was one in which a powerful section of the Liberal 


party felt a strong interest, and it was their unani- | to 


mous conviction that the time had come for these 
tests to be removed. He would not press the ques- 
tion if he thought it would occasion the Government 
any embarrassment. No doubt there were other 
measures of magnitude which had a prior 
claim on the attention of the Ministry, but this was 
not one which involved the necessity of preparing 
any elaborate measure. They did not provers to 
touch any collateral questions. They did not pro- 
pose to alter any statutes which might require that 
rticular offices in the Universities and colleges 
should he held by clergymen, or to make any change 
in the public religious services, except that attend- 
ance should cease to be compulsory on Nonconfor- 
mists. It would be remem that Sir John 
Coleridge carried a bill through the House of 
Commons last session which gave power to the 
colleges to abolish the teste. He believed the treat- 
ment that bill received in the Lords led Sir John to 
say he would never introduce the bill in that form 
again. During the last few months a powerful move- 
ment had sprung up both in Oxford and Cambrid ge 
in support, not of permissive legislation, but of the 
— * abolition of the tests. (Hear, hear.) He 
trusted that the Government would see their way to 
introduce a bill for that purpose. It need not occupy 
the House of Commons long, and would give the 
House of Lords useful and pleasant occupation — (a 
laugh)—while the other House was engaged on 
matters of greater difficulty and urgency. The 
Liberal party outside the House were willing to wait 
if legislation next session was —— but the 
whole party would rejoice if the Government wou Id 
take immediate action. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. O. Von, as representing another 
section of Nonconformists, bore his testimony to t he 
existence of an earnest desire that, if 1 the 
Government would deal at once with the question. 
The question was ripe for settlement. There was 
no division of opinion or feeling about it in the 
Liberal party. He believed that every member of 
the Cabinet had voted in favour of the abolition of 
these tests. (Cheers.) Tests wereineffective. They 
did not ensure orthodoxy; but — 2 — a 
political injustice, while they rendered no service 
whatever to the cause of religious truth. They were 
a premium on men with no conscience, a temptation 
and a snare to men with weak consciences, and a 
positive injustice to men with strong, manly, and 
vigorous consciences. (Cheers.) e ho the 
Government would find time to settle this question, 
which was intimately connected with the great 
educational question. Their right hon. friend Mr. 
Bright, in his speech last night, had put himself in 
the position to be taught by his constituents, but it 
was much to be denned, after his experience to-day, 
he would rather sympathise with the Sunday 
scholar who, when asked, Why the eunuch rejoiced 
when Philip left him“ replied, „Because he had 
left off teaching on him.” (Much laughter.) 
There were a good many “Philips” to-day, but 
- . glad to say he was the last of them. (A 
augh. 

Mr. 1 M. P., and Mr. Drxox, M. P., having 
expressed their views on various questions, 


Mr. Bricut did the same. The minority clause 
he characterised as one of the absurdities and 
curiosities of existing legislation. It was as absurd 
as it was unjust. Absurd because it professed to be 
a corrective of the dangers of strong democratic ten- 
dencies; unjust, because it entailed unnecessary 
trouble on the an ay! in order to secure its rightful 
representation. In some places, such as Liverpool, 
it certainly put an end to political contests, but in 
others, as in Birmingham, Glasgow, and Leeds, 
where there was a decided majority, it was put to 
great trouble and expense to secure its fair represen- 
tation. In fact, he did not believe that there was 
anybody now in the House of Commons in favour of 
that clause except one or two who had obtained their 
seats through its operation. He had been consulted 
last session upon the prospect of their bringing in a 
bill to re it, but the House was too busy to per- 
mit it. He could not undertake to say what the 
Government would do with respect to this matter. 
One of the speakers had put forward the claim of 
Birmingham to more members. He that this 
claim was a very fair one, and in his bill ten years 
ago he had put it down for six seats. It was absurd 
that Warwick should return two members and Bir- 
mingbam only three. Another question raised was 
the representation of the working classes by workin 
men. Now that the working a had obtain 
their fair share of the franchise, he hoped there 
would be less complaints of this kind. It was not 
correct to say that because there were no artisans 
with seats in the House of Commons the working 
classes were not represented in it; for any represen- 
tative of any class, whether artisan or not, would act 
according to the opinions and instructions of those 
who sent him there. They wanted rather than re- 
presentatives of particular classes, men who would 
study and comprehend general political questions. 
When the landowners were paramount in the House 
of Commons they were utterly ignorant of their own 
interests. And again, recollect how the shipowners, 


that 
i arliament. 
Feat an intelligent 07 


should 
required was ! | 
constituency should select for itself the 


of every 
3 
ualified to comprehend political questions, and able 
¢ express his Gpittons ee them honestly. The 
Reform Bill of 1867 had not altered the members of 
the House, but it certainly had changed its course, 
tone, and temper. Torning next to the question of 
education, the right hon. gentleman said he thought 
that there was no topic of such infinite importance 
that could come before Parliament after it had dealt 
with the Irish question. The very question of tem- 
perance, to which allusion had been made, was in- 
timately bound up with the question of education, 
fora man must ave enjoyment, amusement, and 
stimulus to occupy his leisure time, and according to 
the education and the amount of moral and mental 
elevation of the man would be the kind of occupa- 
tion, and amusement, and distraction, and stimulus 
which he administered to himself. He was, there- 
fore, ready to make concessions in order that the 
question of education should advance, and he ‘was 
not prepared to stand still until he brought all his 
opponents to see as he did. He believed there was 
gradually growing such a concurrence of opinion in 
regard to this great subject, that within the coming 
or next session it might be possible for the Govern- 
ment to produce a measure which should meet with 
such a large amount of concurrence throughout the 
country a8 would justify them in asking Parliament 
to pass it. The Universities Bill had been referred 
to, as though it were an easy measure to get through 
Parliament. There could be no greater mistake. 
Not that the subject iteelf was difficult to deal with, 
but because the time at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment in Parliament was limited, and ‘innumerable 
obstacles to useful legislation were being constantly 
interposed. The House of Commons was a very 
clumsy instrument of legislation. It was an instru- 
ment of enormous power, and nothing could resist 
it; but the progress of legislation was necessaril 
very slow. ‘The difficulty in the way of legislation 
was enormous, and the object of the Government 
was to — 1 such measurcs as they believed to be 
most pressing and necessary, and if possible to carry 
them through Parliament, so that every session 
should do its due amount of good work once for all ; 
and, acting on this principle, they were quite ready 
to appeal to Parliament and the constituencies for 
continued support. Go-ernment did not advertise 
to accomplish impossibil ‘ies, but he could sa 
the present Government that they would do all that 
lay in their power, and all that men could do, to pro- 
mote the passing of the measures which the public 
required and their own consciences approved, believ- 
ing that the principles on «which the t Liberal 
majority of the people were acting would tend more 
and more to promote the greatness and prosperity of 
their country. (Cheers.) 


In reply to a deputation which laid before Mr. 
Bright certain statements as to the treatment of 
Fenian prisoners, the right hon. gentleman poin 
out that there were no political prisons in this 
country, owing to the freedom the country has so 
long enjoyed from political offences, and consequently 
the Fenian prisoners-were necessarily to some extent 
distributed among prisoners of anotherclass. Under 
these circumstances it was scarcely possible to 
separate the two classes so entirely as could be wished, 
and to establish for the Fenian prisoners a different 
system of discipline, It was, however, possible to 
do something, and much had been done already. 
The Government had no wish to treat the Fenian 
eee harshly. During the past session the Home 

ecretary had demonstrated that the allegations 
which were for the most part put forth by certain 
Irish papers as to the harsh treatment of the prisoners 
were untrue. They sought to further their object by 
statements which created exasperation. The Home 
Office had instituted inquiries, and having seen the 
reports, he was bound to believe that the grievances 
complained of had been enormously papi pl 
The Home Secretary had the subject constantly under 
his consideration, he was making repeated inquiries 
but unless the Government were to establish a special 
political prison it would be impossible to make all the 
changes that would be desired. He thought, furth 
that the existence of a political prison in England 
would be highly distasteful. He strongly deprecated 
the hostile course which the Fenians had pursued, 
and said the Government were not so dismayed by 
outward pressure since 1832, when the first Reform 
Bill was carried. All pretence for armed interference 
was gone. | Med hag | that ought to be done could © 
be done by moving on public opinion, such public 
opinion acting on Parliament and the Administra- 
tion. He admitted that he had long been the 
advocate of changes, but he knew no greater enemy 
of the country than the man who attempted by force 
of arms to disturb the public peace, and to break the 
authority of the law. Least of all were those to be 
excused who, by emigration, had escaped from what 
they supposed to be tyranny and oppression, and yet 
imagined themselves, in their changed condition, to 
be free to conspire against their common country. 
No kind of allowance could be made for such persons. 
If they chose to be citizens of America, let them be 
so; but, having transported themselves to another 
country and become citizens of another State, they 
were the enemies of this if they came here to 
endeavour to IN public In conclu- 
sion, he said that he had been led to apeak more fully 
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upon the question than he had originally intended, 
but he was prepared to give an assurance that the 
views of the deputation should be fully represented 
IAN om saible delight, & I believe 
concl ' ible delight, as lieve 
it would be most certainly to every member of the 
Go ent, if they could at once throw open the 
prison . let all these men go free. But they 
must consult what they believe to be for the safety 
of the country, and they must take into considera- 
tion the general state of public opinion on this sub- 
ject throughout the United Kingdom. The Govern- 
ment cannot go before, and it ought not to lag much 
behind, public opinion. It is a great and painful 
question, and I speak the sentiments of every member 
of the Administration when I say they will give it 
now and in the future—and I hope in a not remote 
time—all the consideration it deserves.” 

The deputation then withdrew. 

The rating of schools and charities was brought 
under the right hon. gentleman’s notice by a depu- 
‘tation. The speakers were the Hon. and Rev. 
Grantham Yorke, Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, Messrs. G. J. 
Johnson, J. 8. Wright, and the Rev. C. Vince. 
They urged the restoration of the ancient exemption 
of charitable institutions from rates. After hearing 
pe deputation, Mr. Bricur said that a strong case 

been made out, and he recommended that the 
subject should be brought under the notice of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. 

On Thursday, Mr. Bright received a deputation 

from the Birmingham Executive of the United 


Kingdom Alliance, at which Mr. Kempster, their 
83 threatened to withdraw the support of 

e Alliance som the right hon. gentleman and Mr. 
Dixon, becatse they had opposed the Permissive 
Bill. Mr. Bricut, at some length, condemned the 
measure as a piece of machinery. Whilst prepared 
to give the controlling power to a town council or 
some governing body, he deprecated the giving of 
such power to the general community to be exercised 
in the form of a special vote. He rebuked Mr. 
Kempster for the harsh judgment he had formed of 
the conduct of members who voted against the bill, 
and said it was not a question of approval or dis- 
approval of restrictive measures. In the objects 
sought to be attained all were agreed, and the only 
question was as to the method. Without committing 
himself to details, Mr. Bright intimated that a Go- 
vernment dill, dealing with the licensing question 
would be brought forward, which he hoped woul 
give satisfaction. 

Mr. Bright's speech at Birmingham on Tuesday 
night contained 6, 770 words, and the entire report 
of the proceedings 9,006 words. The whole was 
transmitted to London before 12.30 a.m. Owing to 
an expectation that Mr. Bright would impart some 
information as to the Government's intentions with 
regurd to the Irish land question, the applications 
for telegraphic reports were unusually numerous, 
and the total quantity transmitted in various direc- 
tions from Birmingham by the wires of the three 


telegraph companies amounted to forty-three closely- 
printed columns. 


THE MEMBERS FOR BRADFORD AND 
THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 


On Monday 1 the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, 
M. P., and Mr. Miall, M. P., addressed their con- 
stituents in St. George's Hall, Bradford. The 
sitting accommodation of the hall was ocoupied for 
half an hour before the advertised time of meeting, 
and many hundred ns who presented themselves 
at the doors of the hall could not obtain admission. 
Both the members were enthusiastically cheered on 
entering the hall. Sir Titus Salt, Bart., took the 
chair, and made a few remarks. 

Mr. Forster rose amid prolonged cheers. After 
some preliminary remarks relative to the crowded 
attendance and the pleasure and support he derived 
from these meetings with his constituents, he referred 
to the two or three urgent questions on which legis- 

lation was expected next year. There was the Irish 
land question—(hear)—there was the education ques- 
tion—(hear)—and there was the licensing question ; 
and many of them (and he was one) h that there 
would also be the ballot question. (Oheers.) It was 
impossible for him to say all he thought upon those 
= Upon some of them there would be this 
ger of — — that he would be sup- 
posed by the public generally, if not by his consti- 
tuents, to be speaking on behalf of the Oabinet upon 
matters upon which it had not been his business to 
know the precise feeling of the Oabinet. There was 
another question—the one with which he had moat 
to do—and upon which, of course, he did know the 
precise position in which it stood; but it would be 
most unjust to his coll and Parliament if he 
were to anticipate the d tions that must first be 
made to Parliament. ag He looked back upon 
the last session with pride. Disaffection, it was true, 
had not disappeared as the result of the Irish Church 
Bill, nor did he expect it. His reply to the Tory 
taunt, if it should be made, was this—“ The Fenian 
leaders could afford to wait whilst you were in power ; 
they cannet afford to wait while Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright are in power.” (Cheers.) He could not 
furnish them with the details of the Irish Land Bill, 
but thishe would say, that no lawless deed by Fenian 
or Orangeman should cause the efforts of the House of 
Commons to be for one moment relaxed to improve 
the law, but that the law must and should be kept 
—(cheers)—that no agrarian outrage should make 
them cease to strive to improve the legal relation 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, and that, as 
in England and Scotland, so in Ireland ou and 
murder must and should be punished. The Union 


— — 
tion. But if the public money must be spent, no 
religious differences must stand in the way of an 
elementary secular education —(oheers) — no diffe- 
rences between one dogma and another. I am cer- 
tain that public opinion will not allow dogmatic 
differences to be an obstruction to a national s 

of education ; I am quite sure that it will not allow 
the State itself to interfere, or empower others 
to interfere, with the religious education of 
any individual; and I am also sure that public 
opinion will not allow the State to prevent 


must and should be maintained. One word more. 
Englishmen were ashamed to have political prisoners, 
and they longed to 
1 But order 


Endowed Schools Act, and the School the teaching any more than the preaching of 
Inquiry Commissions, and especially Dr. Temple, | religion. (Cheers.) I am not afraid of the religious 


the present Bishop of Exeter, for having prepared the 
way for his bill. He had hopes that the question of 
primary education would be dealt with next year in 
an equally unprejudiced manner. I am not going 
to tell you the details of the Government 0 

don’t suppose that any of you expect that I should, 
but I may say this, that I see so many educational 
plans at this moment that I long to have my hand 
among them. (Langhter.) I think it is time that 


difficulty, which is the bugbear of so many persons. 
Mr. Bright said, with 89 to the social relations 
of Ireland, he found the difficulties increasing, and 
as he got up to the hill he found it steeper than he 
expected. 1am sure that although the difficulties of 
this education question are greater than I can 
describe to you, yet I am convinced that the religious 
difficulty is one which will disappear as we come 


| Close to it. It is a hill the height and steepness 
the Government should be able to show its plan, and, of which will be less and less as we ap- 


more than that, I may be sanguine; but I do believe | proach its base, and I am not sure that wo shall 
that when the Government plan is brought forward not be able to canter along it. (Cheers and 
it will command the assent, I will not say of all, but laughter.) And why? Because when we come to 
almost all those whose real and chief object is the deal with it practically wo shall be in the same 
education of the country. (Cheers.) I may be too position as the teachers in the country, who can 
sanguine, but I am one of those who think the pre- obtain scholars independent of the religious difficulty. 
sent time very opportune for an educational measure. | It is a difficulty raised up by talkers in theory rather 
Sometimes upon great public questions I have been than a difficulty in the subject itself.” (Oheers.) 


| convinced that a measure could pass in the Houses of | With regard to the coming session he thought that 


Parliament. I have often felt that a measure should | the licensin 


„and, although I may in be sanguine, I 
think I see that the measure that should be passed | 
(Cheers.) I dare say there 


question, trades-unions, and perhaps the 
Ballot, would also be dealt with. He also earnestly 
trusted that Mr. Gladstone would find time for the 
University Tests Bill, which, though not involving a 
question of vital importance at the present moment, 
was still of great moment; and he believed it had 
arrived at the point where it could be settled well and 
easily; and if anybody asked his advice, though he 
did not think anyone would, he should say, upon the 
whole, it would be a saving of time to settle the 
question this year. It did not lie with him, however, 
to fix the programme of next session; that was for 
the Cabinet, and especially for the Premier. But he 
wished to say this, that what the House of Commons 
would do depended very much upon what the country 
wished should be done. However hard-worked the 
House might be, he had never seen it fail to do any- 
thing that it wished to do, and had never observed 
that it did not do what its constituents wished it to 
do. If they could not get six omnibuses abreast 
through Temple Bar, they might get them through 
one after another. (Laughter. ) o seemed to see 
the well-filled omnibus with Mr. Gladstone driving 
it, and Mr. Bright, the most amiable and 
attractive conductor of it—(laughter and cheers) 
—the Irish land omnibus going through first. 
Cheers.) The road would have to be cleared 
or that omnibus, and he should not like 
be the unfortunate obstacle that stood in 


can be passed this year. 
are many of you who think that I am far too sanguine 
in saying that. All I ask of you is to wait until you 
see the measure, and then pass your judgment upon 
it. Upon what do I ground this conviction? I feel 
that I am treading upon delicate ground. I cannot 
say much, because everything I do say may be in- 
terpreted to mean more than I do mean by it; but I 
ground my conviction upon this, that almost every- 
body in the country sees the importance of the end 
that we are aiming at, and almost all are convinced 
that that end must be attained at once. (Cheers.) 
As yet men are not ao wedded to the particular way 
of obtaining that end that they would allow them- 
selves to prefer that it should not be reached rather 
than that it should be reached by a icular 
mode. I am not sure how long that state of feeling 
would last, and therefore I consider the present time 
most opportune for settling the question. We are 
all convinced this far, that when the work is done it 
must be done fully and completely. The work we 
have to do is to establish an efficient system of 
national elementary education, and upon that 1 
believe all men are determined. I was very much 
struck by a remark made by my hon. friend Mr. 
Dixon when he met his constituents a few days ago, 
which, I think, is a sign of the manner in which any 
educational measure will be treated in Parliament. 
He has advocated with great ability views which de- 
mand the utmost consideration, and which have been 
represented to you in the form of what is called the 
Birmingham Educational League. Mr. Dixon told 
his constituents in Birmingham that he believed it 
would be ten years before that view could be fully 
carried out. He had faith that it would be carried 
out, but he thought ten years would elapse before it 
was done. Now I am not going to give any opinion 
whether one year, five years, ten years, or no year 


had observed that this particular species of cabs dis- 
9 from the streets when there was a pressure 
of traffic. But the task of the Legislature 
was now more difficult than before. They 


at all will be required, but I know how earnest Mr. had had to destroy bad laws; now the 
Dixon is in the cause of education, and I know that | were called upon to construct good laws, It 
he, as much as I, would lament more than he could 


will be constructive rather than destructive ; in some 
respects our work will be easier, for we shall not 
have the violent opposition that we have hitherto 
met with, but in other respects it will increase our 
difficulties, We shall require more care and atten- 
tion with respect to details. Look at the legislation 
of the past; look at the last quarter of a century, 
and observe how it has been spent in the work of 
abolition and destruction. We abolished slavery. 
* We 1 the penal disabilities against 

issenters and Roman Catholics. greed We 
repealed the Oorn-laws and all the old commercial 
monopolies. (Cheers.) We repealed alto the 
old class monopoly which necessitated the first Reform 
r nothing will more clearly show 
the difference between the past and the present than 
the change from last year to this. What did we do 
last session? Last session our chief business was the 
disestablishment and abolition of the Irish State 
Church. What will be our chief business thie 
session f It will be constructive, not destructive; it 
will be the of a new Irish land bill, and the 
building up of new relations between the landlord 
and the tenant. (Cheers.) Nothing can mark more 
clearly than this the difference between the legisla- 
tion of the past and what will be the legislation of the 
future. In tuture our chief work will be, as I have 
said, constructive ; as, for instance, to make such laws 
for the punishment of criminals as will tend to pre- 
vent crime, to so administer the public money as to 
best promote education, to so administer the poor 
laws as in the best way to check pauperism, and 
to some extent to remodel the licensing laws as in 
the best way to check drunkenness. All these 
questions we have to consider, and all these 
blems we have to solve, with the utmost to 
the individual liberties of the subjects and the 
rights of the citizens as those scientific laws dictate 
which regulate the business of society, and also to so 
shape the necessary action of the Government as not 
to take away the stimulus from the individual to do 


find words to express if any educational measure 
were delayed for ten years. ell, then, what have 
we to consider? hat is the present state of 
things? We who make the laws should be obliged 
at any rate to come before you and say that it is not 
our fault that the prisons are full, and that 
the workhouses are full, because the children 
are untaught. I am not one of those who say 
that knowledge is virtue—that mere educational 
acquirements are virtue—but I do say this, that 
ignorance is weakness, and that it is weakness to 
resist temptation that fills your prisons, and weak- 
ness to carry on the struggle of life that fills your 
workhouses. (Hear, hear.) If we are to empty the 
prisons and the workhouses, then we must handle 
the question of education at once. (Oheers.) We 
hear much about the depression of tradz. In some 
distrints trade, no doubt, is depressed. I need not 
—— on the causes — 898 1 4 ˙4 the 
vantage, at any ra dressing you, of know- 
ing that I need not waste your time in answering 
the absurd arguments of the old system of protection 
under a new name. (Cheers.) But we are upon our 
trial to maintain our commercial supremacy. We 
have on in other parts of the world, and 
they will us in that competition of industry and 
energy if our working people are to be over-weighted 
by the better oultureof their population. (Hear, hear.) 
They have that at this moment, and it is a question of 
the utmost moment to us whether we should not 
make up the deficiency. We can 1 he it by lay- 
ing down a foundation and giving that elementary 
knowledge upon which we can give each an indus- 
trial culture as will make Bradford, Manchester, and 
Birmingham a match for the workmen of Saxon 
and um. (Cheers.) This much more I wi 
venture to say, that so convinced is the country, so | 
convinced is the House of Commons, of the import- 
ance and urgency of this question, that no economical, 
or religious, or irreligious difficulty will be allowed 


to stand in th . (Cheers. o public money | his duty. (Cheers.) I may also say to my brother 
areit eat be — a not . . of it must | members in the House of Gommons that 1 for one 
be spent, unless, indeed, for the purpose of educa- | look forward to not only a session of hard work, but 
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sessions of hard work for many years to come. 


The livelong day, and wish ’twere done; 

But not till rays of light retarn 

All we have built do we discern. 
This work would have been utterly impossible if it 
had not been for the success of the last few years. 
We could not set to work in these reforming tasks of 
Government if it had not been for the passing of 
the Reform Bill. It was impossible to enter upon 
this kind of legislation, aff the social relations 
of all members of the community, unless we had all 
classes of the community represented in the House 
of Commons; and because I felt so seriously that 
this was the case, I struggled and worked for 
reform much more than; I should have done.” 
(Cheers.) Much as he was satisfied with the operation 
of the Reform Bill, he confessed that in one respect 
the House of Commons was incomplete, and he hoped 
the time would come, and come soon, when they 
would be ablé to count among its members, along- 
side the landowner, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant, the working artisan. (Cheers.) He said this 
without any reference to the election contest 
now going on in Southwark, where he hoped the 
Liberal party would unite to send the most acceptable 
man, although he should be delighted to see Mr. 


Odger and some other Mr. Odgers in Parliament. 


He was sure that some remarks Mr. Bright had made 
upon this question had been misunderstood, and that 
he never meant to say there was anything in the fact 
of being a working man which, if otherwise he was 
fitted for the position, would not make him an ex- 
cellent representative. Mr. Forster then alluded to 
the state of trade, and said he did not share in the 
fears that the trade of Bradford, which had benefited 
by the operation of the French treaty, would suffer 
by any revision of the tariff which was 
likely to be made. He had no doubt that in 
the discussions which were now going on in France 
free trade would prevail. It would, indeed, be a 
calamity if it was otherwise, but the facts which 
would be brought out on inquiry would be so clear 
that a quick-witted and logical people like the French 
would soon see their bearing. They would see that 
the trade between France and England had been 
enormously increased, to the advantage of France as 
well as England, and a result better than the advan- 
to trade had accrued, viz., the creation of a 
feeling of friendship between the two countries which 
had never existed before. (Cheers.) He was not 
cast down or depressed by the pregnant aspect of 
political questions either at home or abroad. The 
times wore indeed anxious and serious, but he was 
inclined to think they were better now that difficult 
questions were pressing for settlement than when 
such questions could not be brought forward. Somo 
men would tell them that nothing could be more de- 
plorable than the state of European nations at this 
moment. There were millions of men armed one 
against another, so that many men thought it would 
be better to fight it out than remain in a hostile 
attitude with the daily expectation of a dreadful war. 
But, on the other side, they saw freedom, free 
speech, free thought, and government, possess- 
ing one nation in Europe after another. (Cheers.) 
If the French people succeeded in their attempt 
to obtain self-government without revolution, 
freedom was made safe all over the con- 
tinent. Recent discussions relative to the re- 
lations of the mother country and the colonies 
had made it clear that neither in the one nor the 
other was there any desire that the empire should be 
broken up. (Cheers.) It might be a dream, but he 
believed that the time would come when not only 
land and her colonies, but all English-speaking 
nations would gladly enter into one great confedera- 
tion. (Cheers. o believed also of that other 
at dream, whatever the present difficulties, that 

e time would come, and was coming quickly, 
when there would be no differences between us and 
our kinsmen in the United States. (Cheers.) He 
hoped there were many there who would live to see 


ple of England to ald the 
Government, the people governed to aid the people 
go „to pass such a law as—so far as law 
coould—should without delay ensure that the neglect 
of English children should no longer undermine 
England’s prosperity and endanger England's wel- 
fare. The right hon. gentleman resumed his seat 
amid enthusiastic cheering. 


Mr. MIALL, on rising, was received with cheers, 
waving of hats, &c., which continued for some time. 
After pg chp, the pleasure he felt at once more 
meeting his constituents, he said he could not hel 
auguring from the spirit of that meeting that it 
might be taken as a sample of the English people asa 
whole. They were present there to gather strength 
for the future. Like Antus, who as soon as he 
touched his mother earth was strong enough to con- 
tend with all his foes, so, their members, in having com- 
munion with their constituents in this manner, ming- 
ling thoughts and comparing notes on the great political 
topics of the day, were preparing for whatever diffi- 

ties might be in store for them, and greatly encou- 
raged to undertakefresh labours, After aeulogy on Mr. 


Forster and his indomitable perseverance, unwearied 
industry, good temper, and perfect mai of details 
in carrying the Endowed ools Bill through the 


House of Commons last session, Mr. Miall said he 


wished to join his colleague in uttering a protest 


against that foolish, vague, and shallow sentiment te 


that because aan tee not carga Mal * 1 
su it might va magical su ess, e 
abolition of the Church Establishment, that — 
fore the policy had failed. Have we anyjdependence 
upon the ciple of justice? (Cheers.) If the 
doom of the world come immediately after 
the ing of that measure I should have been ex- 
ceedingly glad that I had any hand whatever in for- 
warding that policy. (Great cheering.) If Ireland 
had done what she has not done—if she had flung 
back our measure in our faces with national scorn, 
contempt, and derision, and with something like de- 
fiance, still it wouli have been to me a reflection full 
of satisfaction that we had attempted at last, in 
= to ecclesiastical measures, to act upon the 
policy of doing unto others as we would that others 
should do unto us. ( Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) I, 
with you, I think I may say, who believe that there 
is a God sitting in the heavens to govern the affairs 
of mankind, could not for one moment doubt that, 
in the long run, he who does justice does that which 
is most approved by the will of his Maker, and that 
nations doing justice one to another are laying the 
firmest foundations for peace and satisfaction. (Loud 
cheers.) Well, let us pass away from Ireland, or 
rather from the past of Ireland, to the proximate 
future. We have in ecclesiastical affairs done what 
I believe to be founded upon the principle of religious 
equality. (Hear, hear.) Let -me say, for the en- 
couragement of those who, like Thomas, are rather 
doubting in their minds, that the affairs of Ireland at 
this moment, although they are somewhat unsettled — 
and more unsettled, let me say, upon the surface than 
in the currents underneath—(Hear, hear)—although 
there is superficial discontent and disaffection in Ire- 
land, yet we may thank God for this—that, at least, 
religion is not mixed up with it. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 
cheers.) We have gained this for our common Chris- 
tianity—that we are not now fighting over doctrines 
by the belief in which we hope to save our souls. 
There is nothing now but mere political and social 
conflict that calls forth the angry passions of men, 
or their energetic strivings ; and this is no little gain, 
whether for that country or for this—that the area 
within which our contests must henceforth proceed 
will, at all events, not include those secret thi 

that never can be meddled with politically and by 
political agents, without suffering something in their 
Spiritual power. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) Now, 
the state of Ireland seems to me to turn up for study 
and for settlement two problems. The first is, How, 
in the relations between landlord and tenant, the law 
shall be harmonised, or rather identified with equity ; 
and the second, How, by the agency of Government, 
or by any other agency suitable for the task, the 
superabundant labour of Ireland shall be brought 
into contact with the waste lands of thatland. (Hear, 
hear.) In theory I do not see so much difficulty in 
the settlement of the relations between landlord and 
tenant as in practice. I think there are deep, inera- 
dicable instincts of justice in most people which will 
enable them, not indeed, to draw a measure which 
will settle all difficulties, but which will enable them 
to judge of any measure which has been brought 
before them with a view to that object. Perhaps I 
may be allowed just for one moment to borrow lan- 
guage which will illustrate what I want to say, that 


is something slang. You remember the couplet that 
runs thus :— 


Him wot prigs wot izzant his'n 
When he’s cotched must go to prison. 

(Loud laughter.) Now the law is intended—if that 
couplet is to be properly interpreted—to protect every 
man against losing his property by the action of 
another man taking what ‘izzant his’n’; but when 
law, instead of protecting every man in what is his 
own, rather brings its power to bear in the support 
and the protection of the man who takes what is not 
his own, then even the law of the land becomes a 
curse to the people. (Hear, hear.) This seems to 
me to be in substance the Irish land question. Say 
what we will about land, say what we will about 
property in land, it differs from other property in 
many respects, and in this more than in any other, 
that it belonged to the public before it belonged to 
the individual. (Great cheering.) Ultimately, 
therefore, the public is entitled to deal with that 
in which it goes shares, and which, to a certain 
extent at least, is its own. The ordi ideas 
and 8 Nr law has diffused, with 
respec is kind of property, are as though 
it were absolute and — not "he touched, pe 
as though it conveyed all sorts of rights, social 
and political. These ideas and convictions are 
creatures of the law, of perverted law I think, 
and must be got rid of before we can approach 
this subject in a spirit calculated to do justice to the 
relations between landlord and tenant. Law may 
say that any land which we have from any indivi- 
dual for the purpose of cultivation, I may enjoy the 
fruits thereof; and law may say that any money I 
spend upon that land, either in the way of drainage, 
of permanent improvements, of buildings, that that 
money thereby becomes the property of the land- 
lord, but I say equity denies it. ( Hear, hear,’ and 
cheers.) Law may say that the landlord shall 
disturb the occupant whenever it suits his purpose 
and interest, but I say equity denies it. (‘ Hear, 
hear,’ and cheers.) What we have to do in this 
matter is to distinguish between property and pro 

rty, that is to ascertain what belongs to the land- 


ord and what belongs to the tenant, to frame laws“ promising auspices. It is often spoken of as a bless- 


that shall equally support both in their rights. 


(‘Hear, hear,’ and cheers.) Now here are} 600,000 
separate holdings in Ireland, and these being brought 
into cultivation afford a living sustenance to no less 
than three millions of the inhabitants of Ireland, and 
bably indirectly tomany more. These 600,000 hold- 
ings are in the absolute power of 8,450landlords. (Ories 
of ‘Shame.’) It is not ‘that there are so few land- 
lords that I want to point your attention to, but to 
this, that the land lords have complete and almost un- 
controlled power, not only over their own lands, but 
over the interests—social, domestic, political, and re- 
ligious—of the 600,000 holders of the land. Will 
any one say, in the face of a fact like that, he is 
astonished at the agrarian outrages, which certainly 
do their utmost to 4 oy tread under foot our 
sympathies with the Irish people? Will any one 
say the people can be contented under such a position 
as that? (Cries of No, no.“) The hon. member 
went on to say that this was one of the questions 
that would have to be settled in the House of Com- 
mons next session, and to remark that whatever 
might be the nature of the measure brought forward 
by the Government, he should judge it by the prin- 
ciples he had laid down, namely, that that which 
was a man’s own by equity could not be made 
justly another man’s by law. (Cheers.) Before 
he left the Irish question, he briefly referred 
to what he called the second phase of the 
problem which they had to study in relation to 
the Irish people, and that was the employment of 
the superabundant labour in the country in reclaiming 
the waste lands. We should never have done with 
Ireland, he said, until we had put her upon a 
footing of perfect equality, politically and, as far 
as the law could do it, socially, with ourselves. 
(Cheers.) He then passed on from Irish disaffec- 
tion to the subject of English destitution. We 
ought not to conceal from ourselves (he said), that 
the state of this country, socially speaking, was 
exceedingly critical, and calculated to excite the 
anxiety of those who earnestly desire our future 
progress. He perfectly with Mr. Forster 
that we must amend the individuals who com 
the masses in order that we might amend the 
masses. The pauperism of London, where at that 
moment there were 160,000 people living upon 
charity, compulsory or voluntary, wholly or par- 
tially, was referred to by the hon. gentleman, who 
pointed out that much of this pauperism was fed 
by persons who went to the metropolis from the 
provinces in search of work. He then continued: 
„ think we shall have to grapple with that state of 
things next session, and the question is, What 
remedies can we apply? We cannot revive trade 
directly. There are some things that legislators can 
do, and ought to do; and there are some 
that legislators can do and ought not todo. What 
are the remedies to which we should look? Is it re- 
ciprocity? (Cries of No, no.“) You can deal with 
that, and deal with it, perhaps, more practically, and 
with greater interest and feeling, than I, your re- 
presentative can do; but I should esteem it an ex- 
ceedingly foolish thing to cut off my nose because 
somebody had given me a slap in the face, to punish 
myself by deprivation, because my neighbour chooses 
to punish himself by deprivation. You want to buy 
in the cheapest market, and through free trade you 
have the advantage. The French people, if they 
understood their own interests, would also want to 
buy in the cheapest market ; but they have not come 
to that degree of understanding at present. And 
what is the remedy of the reciprocitists but this, that 
because the French people do not understand their 
interests, you who do understand yours shall throw 
them up simply in opposition to them. (Applause.) 
Now, we will say no more about that subject. Next, 
then, is emigration. There are two kinds of 
emigration. There is the natural kind, and 
what I may call the spontaneous and voluntary ; 
and there is the compulsory kind—that which comes 
out of the absolute necessity of circumstances. I 
think the Government of this country is bound to 
make every arrangement possible to facilitate that 
emigration which is spontaneous, and which is im- 
pelled to seek other countries by the spirit of enter- 
rise that is in them, and by a perception of the 
farger opportunities that open to that spirit of enter- 
prise in our colonial dependencies. At the port of 
embarkation, at the port of debarkation, there ought 
to be, and is in part, but there should be a perfect 
system of arrangement by which those who wish to 
— 4 — 2 oe land, and to try host 
enterprise on a er and more promising 0, 
should find facilities for their transportation from 
one country to another. There should be a general 
diffusion of information of the most authentio kind 
as to where labour of this or the other kind would 
find its best opportunities; and you can easily see how 
the Government, by taking this matter manfully and 
thoroughly into its own hands, would so guide the 
stream of emigration as to make it profitable to 
those who go out of this country to our colonies. 
(Hear, hear.) But there is another kind of 
emigration to which I must refer, that which 
has a closer relationship to the subject on 
which I am speaking. I mean comp 
emigration — compulsory because of the circum- 
stances in which the inhabitants are placed. 
I say it is not to the credit of any Government that 
people should be left in a position in which it is im- 
possible for them to find such employment as will 
give them a comfortable subsistence, and conse- 
yuently on which they are under the necessity of 
going away from their own land, with some feelings 
of bitterness towards the country they have leit 
behind, and entering upon other lands, to pur- 
sue their various avocations of industry under more 


ing to Ireland that so large a number of her people 
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einigtate to America. Well, if they had emigrated 
" simply in a spitit of enterprise, with a view to en- 
latge their own resources, that would have been a 
blessing, but inasmuch as they went because they 
were obliged to go, and not because they were 
attracted by anything superior beyond these shores 
—inasmuch as if they had stayed here they would 
have stayed to starve, [ do not think it reflects credit 
upon the Government of the past that such a state of 
things has been brought about as that. (Cheers. 
The inhabitants of a populous province like Irelan 
finding themselves unable to obtain a * within 
their own land, they go forth with feelings of 
hostility towards that land, or at least towards 
the Government of the land they have left behind 
them, to a distant though a neighbouring shore. 
There is danger to be apprehended from giving too 
much encouragement to emigration of that kind; 
and I should be extremely careful of assisting a 
Government, even if Government proposed to drain 
away a large proportion of the 1 of the country 
to the colonies, when it is very possible that in case 
of a revival of prosperity of trade, all the hands worth 
anything might have remained hither to the great 
advantage ofthe country itself. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not place much confidence in that remedy, and I 
think it can operate only on a small scale, if it operates 
at all towards the relief of that destitution to which 
I have directed your attention. But what we want, 
and what we must have, is a large relief of taxation 
—(cheers)—by a large diminution of expenditure. 
(Renewed cheers.) Let me recognise at once the 
sition in which we stand in relation to that—the 
ifferent position in which we stand to that existing 
before the reformed constituencies sent up represen- 
tatives to the House of Commons, and before the 
Government was chosen which now presides over 
the administration of public affairs. Now we have 
a Government which will lead us. (Cheers.) 
Now, probably, there is no individual member of 
Parliament who feels more intensely anxious to 
diminish the expenditure of this country as far 
as it can be diminished without seriously affecting 
its true interests, than the members of the Adminis- 
tration themselves. (Cheers.) And all that we can 
do, and all that you can do, and all that is necessary 
to be done is to be prompt and firm at their back— 
(loud cheers)—to carry them forward, to stimulate 
and encourage them in carrying on the good work 
of retrenchment, and in relieving the people from 
the worst burdens of taxation. (Cheers.) hy, we 
have Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe, all 
of them members of the Cabinet, all of them accus- 
tomed to financial administration, and taking a deep 
interest in it, and two of them, at least, are successful 
administrators in precisely this class of affairs. These 
are our leaders, and they occupy most important 
offices in the Government, and, consequently, what 
we say now respecting retrenchment of expenditure 
and relief of taxation we say not in opposition to 
them—not in a spirit of antagonism at all, but simply 
in relation to the general interests of the country 
that we see languishing under the burdens that are 
imposod upon them. Let me remind you that more 
than two-thirds of the expenditure of this country, 
a more, comes out of wars past or con- 
templated. Our defensive establishments cost 
us altogether, including the army, the navy, 
and Lord Palmerston’s precious fortification 
scheme, and ‘the Abyssinian expedition, which 
was 80 gloriously managed in all respects except the 
money which was spent upon it—(laughter and ap- 
plause)—our expenditure upon these items amount to 
$1,891,5457. Our public debt, which may be said 
to have arisen almost entirely out of past wars, costs 
us in the shape of interest 26,618,326). This is no 
less than fifty-eight millions, or 2/. per head of the 
population, raised for the support of—what shall I 
call it?—of that which is destructive, more immensely 
destructive of the best interests of mankind than any 
other agency that has been introduced among us. 
(Cheers.) And yet it is said those who insist upon 
economy are intent upon xtarxing the services. Why 
do I mention this to you? Because it is from those 
sums that I have mentioned to you that the largest 
reductions of expenditure must come. It is not 
simply the money that is spent, but the purpose to 
which it is appropriated that excites our hostility, 
and whatever may be the scheme of my right hon. 
friend, of which he has told us as little as pos- 
sible—(a laugh)—whatever may be that scheme, 
and I only hope it may be of the character at least 
that it will accomplish the results to which he 
looks forward—(Hear, hear)—whatever that scheme 
might be, the country would be glad enough to 
ex e five or ten millions of that money now 
appropriated to the services, in order that it might 
be t in the higher and better education of the 
people. (Oheers.) Mr. Bright has given a hint 
we 1 go fairly in the direction of a free 
breakfast table. I believe that can be accomplished, 
and that within a little time. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not suppose that next session Mr. Lowe, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, can sweep away the duties 
on coffee, chicory, tea, and sugar, but I believe it 
would be perfectly possible to bring forward a 
budget next year, in which, what with the savin 
in the 2 iture, and what with the surplus of the 
najional income, and what with something like faith 
in the future credit of the finances of this country, 
he might if he chose—and I think it is not alto- 
gether unlikely for him to do—to sweep away next 
year the whole of the sugar duty; and I need not 
say if he brings in such a scheme as that, both my 
right hon. friend and myself would be found very 
sincérely supporting him in that measure. (Applause.) 
It appears to me that the steps by which’ we must 
proceed have been hitherto greatly neglected, and that 
they must be dealt with not in a meddling or muddling 


way, but on al 


scale, if they are to be dealt with oped after 

successfully, (Hear, hear,’ and applause.) I see — ed me n 
must bring these observations to a close; but there] again to the House of Commons — 1 to do 
Ny other matter I must bring before you, and | their duty to their constituency, and he thought that 

: is what I may call imperial morality, political | they might rely upon their consti when 
and social. With regard to the political morality occasion required to do their duty to them. 
of this country, it seems to me to be plain that your (Cheers.) 
temptations are far stronger towards corruption and 


depravation than ever they were before, Anybody 
who has read the report of the committee presided 
over by Lord Hartington would come to the conclu- 
sion that a remedy must be applied to that wretched 
political disease swiftly, immediately, and without 
any sort of delay. I quite agree in what my right 
hon. colleague has said as to what the House of 
Commons will do when the country shows itself 
determined what should be done. You should show 
yourselves at least determined that the ballot should 
come this session. (Loud cheers.) I do trust that 
will be the determination evinced on the part of the 
inhabitants of all the boroughs. ( Hear, hear,’ 
and cheers.) Nobody can tell what may happen. 
Earthly life is not immortal. The present head 
of the Government may be, in some way or other, 
displaced ere another year has passed; and if any 
accident should happen by which the present oppor- 
tunity should be lost, why we might have to 
fight our battles over again, and have to fight 
them under less encouraging circumstances than 
those under which we have gained brilliant victories. 
(‘ Hear, hear,’ and applause.) And now, before I 
sit down, allow me to express the pride and satisfac- 
tion I have felt in following so honest, so manly, 80 
true, so able an administration in its proposals for 
the benefit of the people of this land as that over 
which Mr. Gladstone presides. (Cheers.) Inserving 
under them, in doing their will, in obeying their 
call, in being silent when they wish you to be silent 
—(cheers)-—in voting when and as they wish you, 
trusting. in their ability and in their honesty—in this 
humble, but still proud, service I see the noblest 
career; and whatever may be the errors of opinion, 
whatever the feebleness of my faith, with all that 
earnestness of which my nature is capable, and all 
that energy God has given to me, when I come to 
pass away from my connection with things tem- 
— if I can feel that I have attempted to 
eave the world better than when I found it, and 
to diffuse among my countrymen those blessings 
which I trust will be in store for then—knowledge, 
freedom, peace, and prosperity Guring their lives and 
to their lives’ end.“ (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Several questions having been asked and answered 
7 the hon. members, Mr. Forster, in reply to Mr. 

enry Hibbert, said he was called upon to administer 
the law of compulsory vaccination, which he believed 
had been the means of saving thousands of lives. 
But he had no objection to inquiry. Mr. MiaLL said 
that though he considered vaccination as an efficient 
prophylactic against small-pox, he had doubts 
whether the law had been so administered as to stay 
the disease, and he thought that compulsion, what- 
ever it might have done in other respects, had not 
taught the administrators of the vaccination system 
to be careful in the selection of vaccine. The work 
had been done as a work of routine, and having been 
done as a work of routine with Government pay, it 
had not been very well done. 


In reply to Mr. R. Taylor, Mr. Forster said that 
he thought the question of providing for the educa- 
tion of the deaf, dumb, and blind ought to be fully 
considered by Government. Mr. MiATLL said if the 
Education Bill contained a clause making provision 
for the education of the deaf, dumb and blind he 
should willingly support it. If it contained no such 
clause, he was certain the clause would be proposed, 
and if proposed he would support it likewise. 

Mr. Ancus Horbzx said it gave him the utmost 
satisfaction to propose— 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Right Hon. 


W. K. Forster and Mr. Edward Mlall for their attendance this 
evening, and also for their conduct daring the past session of 


e ; and this meeting expresses its entire confidence 
in Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Government, being convinced 


their policy is caloulated to secure the rity, wel- 
hen, aa — of the people. sansa: odie 
They were proud of their senior member, and he 
thought they would endorse his statement that they 
were proud also of their junior member. (Cheers. ) 
He then referred to a person whom ho would not 
name, who was amusing himself by going about pre- 
siding at tea-meetings and similar entertainments. 
(A voice from the gallery, ‘** He’s only nursing the 
borough a bit.”) All that was very well in its way, 
but it was not at all their idea of the duties which 
devolve n their representatives in Parliament. 
They should not be deluded by such trifles, and such 
trumpery considerations should not weigh with them 
fora moment. They considered that it was only re- 
quired of a member of Parliament to discharge 
his duties in Parliament. He thought that when a 
member gave his time it was all they could ask at 
his hands, when he went to represent their 
views in Parliament, and carry them out to the 
best of his ability. But some 1 1 ne thought that 
the interest of the borough should be taken into con- 
sideration, and said that our members entirely 
neglected the interests of the borough, and the various 
charitable institutions of the town. Well, in answer 
to that, he would say, look at the * which was 
behind them. (Hear, hear.) He thought they 
could easily and readily take charge of any duties 
of that nature and relieve the members entirely of 
that responsibility. He would point to their noble- 
hearted — rag —and ask them whether 
they could not trust in his hands the interests of the 

ous charitable institutions. (Cheers.) There 
might be a few others of the party who might follow 
his example, and he would say, as he had said before, 
that their members might leave those matters in the 


Mr. Morror seconded the motion, which was 


carried With enthusiasm and acclamation. | 


Mr. Forstrtr moved a vote of thanks to the chair- 


man, whom he spoke of as an honour to their town, 
an honour to their trade, the prince am 


manu- 

facturers, as one who, as he had grown had re- 

— 4 — the poor—(cheers)—and as one who, as he 
a 


become the associate of the noblest and the 
powerful, had not ceased to care for those who were 
weak, and had not forgotten any of the opinions or 
any of the interests which he knew in a different time. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Mra, with some eulogiatic references, 
seconded the motion, which was carried with acola- 


mation. Sir Trrys Satur briefly responded, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


— 


Postscript. 
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FRANCE. 


It seems that there was a good deal of excitement 
in Paris on Monday night when it became known 
that the Chamber had consented to the prosecution 
of M. Rochefort. On the Boulevards there were 
cries of “ Vive Rochefort!” and ‘Down with 
Ollivier!“ but no disturbances of any importance 
took place. 

In the French Chamber yesterday M. Ollivier was 
reproached by M. Gambetta and several other 
members of the Left with A his opinions 
in order to get into power. M. Dilivier defended 
himself against this acousation, and said that as far 
back as 1857 he had spoken against revolution, and 
implored the Government to give liberty to Fratce. 
His 1 had now bean granted, and he had de- 
voted himself to the “task of accomplishing the 
triumph of liberal ideas.” 


The question whether Sir S. Waterlow or Sir F. 
Lycett shall retire from the canvass in Southwark 
will shortly be decided. It is to be referred to the 
arbitration of five members of the House of 
Commons, Mr. R. W. Crawford and Mr. Ey 
acting on behalf of Sir 8. Waterlow, and Mr. 
Norwood and Mr. Mundella on the part of Sir F. 
Lycett. The arbitrators are to select an M. P. as 
umpire. 

Dr. Rowland Williams, one of the authors of 
% Essays and Reviews, died at Broad Chalke yester- 
day morning, of bronchitis. He had been ill only a 
few days. 

Mr. George Ebenezer Foster, Justice of the Peace 
and late High Sheriff of Cambridge, fell down dead 
in his own bank 1 morning whilet in the act 
of conversing with a clerk. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


Coastwise as well as by rail, the receipts of wheit from 
Eesex and Kent were only moderate, The attendance was 
thin, and sales progressed slowly at about late rates, There 
was a good show of foreign wheat on the stands, for which 
the inquiry ruled heavy, at Monday's reduction, Moderate 
supplies of barley have been on offer, The trade was quiet, 
on former terme. Malt has been dull, at late rates. The 
show of oats has been good. Very little business was doing, 
aud prices had a drooping tendency. Beans and peas mot a 
slow sale, at the late decline, The flour market has been 
depressed, at barely stationary prices, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 


: Wheat, Barley, Malt. Oate, Flour, 
English & Scotch 


180 910 200 — — 
{rieh 5 6 „%%% „0% „ * — — — — — 
Forei gag. . 3,960 2,020 — 24,760 720 ake. 


Maize, 8,980 q ra. 


— ¢ 


Wonkixd or Mr. Goscuen’s Retizr Minvts.— 
In the Poplar Union, where a Charity Organisation 
Committee has been appointed for the purpose of 
carrying out the suggestions 11 in Mr. 
Goschen’s recent minute on charitable relief, informa- 
tion has already been obtained which serves to show 
how valuable the organisation which he to 
establish is likely to prove. The thd — of the 
union, having prepared a complete list of all reci- 
pients of pauper relief within the anion, the managers 
of the union’s local charities have been invited to 
send in weekly returns of persons who may have 
been relieved by them. Out of a list thus forwarded 
by the Rev. Richard Parnell, of Bow, it was found, 
on comparison with that of the guardians, that iu no 
less than ten cases out of about thirty the parties 
were the recipienig of relief from both the gaardians 
and Mr. Parnell." That given by the former varied 
from 63. in money and 68. 10d. in kind down to 46. 
in money and 4s. 7d. in kind weekly ; while the Rev. 
Mr. Parnell had given weekly in each case 26, or 
18. Gd. in money, and in some cases grocery or meat 
in addition. Returns have not yet been received. 
from other parties, but it is quite possible that it 
may eventually be found that the same are 
being relieved not only in two directions, but from 
a variety of sources. From the information already 
gained it is evidently most important that the 
managers of charities should at once forward their 
returns, and maintain a regular system of weekly 


communication. 


a 


future conduct of the Mission; and for the reawakening of 
Christian 
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GION oe — and CONTROL. 


MMITTE® have the 
. on OnTERERGTE a 


position of the STAT RCH QUESTION 
be held, viz. :— 


Tuna, ist February. — WALWORTH-ROAD CHAPEL. 
Opener Rev. Li D. BEVAN, LL. B.; Ohairman, 
a — Cross-street). Opener, 

Tuna, Sth —18 
"Rev. J. CLIFFORD, M.A., LLB. Chairman, Rev. 

* u ROLLOWAY CHAPEL Opener 

Tomspay, 15th March.— i 

. SELFE LEONARD, Bd.; Chairman, Rev. 

MARK WILKS. 


J. 
To commence at Bight o'clock. 
The attendance of Ladies is specially invited. 

other Conferences course of ene the 
COMMITTEE will be — 9 RECEIVE APPLICATIONS 
from INSTITUTIONS or CHAPELS desirous of being visited. 

WILLIAM THEOBALD, Hon. Sec. | 

Fleet-street. 


2, Serjeante’ Inn, at oe 
LCN DoR MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
THE MADAGASCAR MISSION. 


addening invelligence of th 
— 1 People of 


tion 
of God in these events; for prayer for Divine guidance in the 


seal and liberality in the churches at home. 
These MEETINGS will be held on 
January 26, at Seven o'clock, as under :— 


THE GRAVEL-PITS, HACKNEY. 
Obairman: The Rev. Dr. SPENOB. 
Addresses * the Rev. R. D. WILSON, of Ora ven Chapel, 
and Rev. W. FAIRBROTHER, Home Secretary. 
THE OONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN. 
: Rev. J. FLEMING. 


Chairman 
Addresses by Rev. Dr. FERGUSON and Rev. Dr. 
Secretary. 


AY EvENIne, 


PADDINGTON CHAPEL. 


Ohairman: Rev. G, D. MAOGREGOR, 
Addresses by Rev. V. ROBERTS, B. A. ty - Chairman 
of the Board, and Rev. ROBERT ROBINSON, Home 


* CAMBERWELL GREEN CHAPEL 
Chairmen: Rev. J. PILLA NS. 
Addresses by Rev. W. ELLIS, late of Madagascar; Rev. A. 


abl eles ROBERT RO BINSON, Home Secretary 
ome 0 
Mission House, Blomfield-street, g 


AMERSHAM HALL 80 HOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, OXON., near READING. 


Head Master „ Mr. WEST. 
Ves Master „ Mr. ALFRED 8. WEST, 


p> I., London, and 
First Mathematical Master and of ty d 
Lecturer on Chemis „ Mr. W. 8. DENDY, M. A., 
Second Classical and Mathe- London. 
matical Master + oe Mr. J, SHEARER, M.A, 
„ Mr, A. 4. YOUNG, M. A., 
Aberdeen, 


French Master ee ee ee Monsieur DEZE, B.A., Paris. 
„ WILLIAM KORNER, Fh. D., 
Halle and Berlin. 


‘Noxu-REstpert. 
Music and Singing Master „ Mr. W. H. BIRCH, Organist 
of Christ Ch 


urch, Readin 
Drawing Master „ „ Mr. C. R HAVELL, Govern- 


ment School of Art, Reading 


: 


ates were 
fret sent * this School to matriculate at the University 
of whom 


4 Boys at these examinations ; the Gilchrist Scholarship of 


The School Session ia divided into Three Terms of Thirteen 
weeks each. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Wep- 


WESDAY, January 19th. 
enh t, made in advance, for the Board and Tuition 
' Above 12 years of eee £22 per Term. 
Under 12 sid wid 
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Fartioulars may be obtained on application to the Head Master. 
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premature revelation of the policy of the 


tion must come toa dead lock. Mr. Bright’s 


b. an admirable, skilful, and comprehensive speech. 


the edge of his colleague’s dilatory plea—‘‘ You 


evidently points to a compromise between the 


| “dreams” of the future union of English- 
speaking communities in such firm and lasting | be 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. Noncon.”—We are extremely concerned that, 
owing to inadvertence, no acknowledgment of his letter 
of Dec. 24, 1869, was inserted in the number of this 
paper published on the 29th ult. It reached us im due 
course, and we offer him (“better late than never) our 
heartiest thanks. 

“A. F.“ and L. S. D.”—Next week. 
* Homo.”—Under consideration. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue several speeches delivered by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to his Birmingham 
constituents last week have sadly disappointed 
his political foes. If they did not expect any 


abinet, they seem to have been lying in wait 
for indiscreet sentiments, or references to 
ulterior reforms,which would embarrass the 
right hon. gentleman's colleagues, or give 
occasion for sweeping attacks on the Govern- 
ment of which he is so conspicuous a member. 
But Mr. Bright, while dealing with a variety of 
ee topics, exhibited remarkable caution in 

andling them. He spoke as a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, and not as a tribune of 
the people—as a statesman who is, to a certain 
extent, charged with putting into practical 
shape the national wishes, rather than as the 
orator who has to educate public opinion. Little 
that he said affords scope for controversy, for 
perty assault, or even for original comment. 

is own friends have more reason to complain 
than hisfoes. Mr. Bright is too apologetic for the 
slow action of the Government, who apparently 
are about to sacrifice the University Tests ques- 
tion because they will not exert themselves to 
—— it through. If so strong a r as Mr. 

ladstone's, succumbing to technical difficulties, 
cannot carry necessary reforms, British legiela- 


reference to working men candidates was 
gratuitously, though perhaps unintentionally 
offensive, and has oked many protests, but 
the right hon. gentleman dealt with the amnesty 
question with great force, showing that every 
member of the Cabinet desires to open the 
og doors, while absolutely unable at present 
to do 80. 

Both the members for Bradford were on 
Monday before their constituents, and cor- 
dially received. As is usual, Mr. Forster made 


The right hon. gentleman explained away Mr. 
Bright's artisan-candidate allusion, and turned 


cannot drive six omnibuscs abreast through 


through one by one ; himself asking the second 

lace for his Education Bill. The Vice-Presi- 

ent of the Council speaks with cheerful confi- 
dence and statesmanlike vigour. He will 
not only introduce a Bill for National Primary 
Education this Session, but makes light 
of the religious 1 and hopes to settle 
it by 8 consent after the fashion of the 
successful Endowed Schools Bill. Mr. Forster 


two plans now before the country. He felici- 
tously accounted for present Fenian despera- 
tion. The Irish revolutionists can afford to 
wait with a Tory Government in power, 
but they cannot be quiet while a Liberal 
Government with remedial measures is 
cutting the ground from under them. We are, 
he says, to have measures for reform- 
ing our licensing system and dealing with 
trades unions, as well as Irish Land aad English 
Education Bills next Session. Perhaps we 
2 also et the — Mr. c 

ves in the peaceful inauguration o n- 
stitutional Government in France, and the con- 
sequent cessation of continental armaments ; in 
the union of England and her colonies in one 
grand confederation ; in the speedy settlement 
of all our differences with erica; and he 


friendship,” as will teach other civilised nations 
“for very shame’s sake to seek to learn war no 


longer.” 

‘The Liberals of Wales generally are to be 
congratulated on the triumph in Merioneth- 
shire on Saturday last. That county waa 
rescued from Toryism by the late Mr. David 
Williams, who, however, secured the seat in 
the first instance by a narrow a 60. 
Now Mr. Samuel Holland, spite of “the W ynn- 
stay screw,” has got in by a majority of 645. 
So earnest was the contest, that no less than 


9. 


Temple Bar — by claiming that they should go 


votes. The sturdy farmers of Merioneth- 
shire have done good service to the Princi- 
pality and to the Liberal cause. Last week's 
election proves, as a correspondent of the Daily 
News remarks, “that the uprising in Wales in 
favour of Liberalism during the recent general 
election was not a momen impulse and a 
mere temporary excitement ; but the result of 
steady growth of political enlightenment and 
deep-rooted convictions, with a determined 
firmness to claim at the polling-booths their 
rights as free citizens of a free country. 

There were a few demonstrations in Paris on 
Monday night when it became known that the 
Legislative Body, by a —- of 226 to 34, 
had given authority to the Government to pro- 
secute M. Rochefort, but they were not impor- 
tant. The trial will take place before the 
Correctional Tribunal on Saturday. Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte will, on the other hand, be 
tried next month at Versailles, before the 
High Court of Justice, which alone can 
take cognisance of offences after the Im- 
erial House. This court is said to be far 
ess liable to illicit influence from the Throne 
than an ordinary court; its jury, which is very 
large, being composed of men selected by lot 
from Councillors-General of two years’ standing, 
and ita judges are placed above all corrupting 
influences. Butthe Emperor’s enemies will make 
the most of the distinction drawn between the 
Prince and the citizen, and of the haste to prose- 
cute Rochefort, while Prince Pierreis so leisurely 
dealt with. We could wish that the next few 
weeks, as far as our neighbours are concerned, 
were comfortably over. It is now “war to the 
knife” between the Government and the Reds; 
and we can only hope the contest will not end 
in a catastrophe. X 

Austrian statesmanship has at length come 
face to face with its greatest difficulty. The 
Cabinet being divided into the supporters of a 
„OCentralist' and “ Federal” Feng. the question 
was referred to the Reichsrath, which has 
decided in favour of the former. The minority 
of the Ministry has resigned office, and the 
German element is now in the ascendant. 
The Czechs of Bohemia, the Poles of Galicia, 
and other races under the Austrian Crown, 
demand such local independence as Hungary 
enjoys, but their opponents contend that to 
concede their claim would destroy the unity of 
the empire. Whether this serious difference is 
— to a satisfactory compromise time will 
show. ’ : 


THE AUTEUIL TRAGEDY. 


Ir is hardly too much to assert that if the de- 
plorable event which has resulted in the death of 
a journalist, and the arraignment of a Prince of 
the Blood for homicide, had occurred lastsummer, 
the French Empire would probably have been 
overthrown by an outburst of frenzied passion. 
That it has endangered the throne of Napoleon 
IIT. it were vain to deny. Last week at the. 
funeral of the hapless M. Victor Noir, who was 
followed to the grave at Neuilly by tens 
if not by hundreds of thousands of people, 
the frantic efforts of a few desperate anarchists 
failed to turn the procession through Paris to 
the Pére la Chaise, or to provoke a popular out- 
break. It may be that the multitude in 
the French capital are anti-Imperialist to a 
man, and that they refrain from rising simply 
because of the * of 2 
against the overwhelming military force whic 
holds possession of Paris. But time has been 
gained. The first paroxysm of Democratic 
fury has passed, and we may hope that a reac- 
tion will set in. It was the misfortune, not the 
fault, of the Emperor that Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte shot down the young journalist who came 
to his house to 3 the preliminaries of a 
duel with M. Paschal-Grousset, one of M. 
Rochefort's colleagues —it is his unlucky fate 
tobe burdened with a relative whose lifehas been 
a series of wild adventures and savage feuds. If 
it were probable thatthe delinquent Prince would 
be shielded from just punishment by his exalted 
rank, or that his trial would be only a solemn 
mockery, the prejudice of the people might 
deepen into inextinguishable hate, — the rule 
of Napoleon III. would be virtually at an end. 
Happily there is time for the real facts to 

known and appreciated. The French are 
too intelligent a people to create a revolution 
by misadventure. The impartial and dignified 
treatment of the Imperial offender, and the 
vindication of the law by a fairly constituted 
tribunal, cannot fail beneficially to impress the 
mass of the French people, if it does not satisfy 
the turbulent Irreconcilables of Paris. It is 
a responsible Government which has initiated 
the proceedings against the Prince—a Govern- 
ment * on the vote of the Legisla- 
ture, and which has already given abundant 


2,600 out of 3,000 electors recorded their 


roof of its reforming zeal. M. Ollivier 
hes promised that justice shall be done, 
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and it is still more the interest of his 
Imperial master that the law should take 
its course, whatever be the consequences to his 
obnoxious relative. Prince Pierre, if convicted, 
will not go unpunished. Though his condem- 
nation may, in one sense, bring dishonour on 
the I _ ihe may also create a natural 

y for the Sovereign who is innocent of 

e outrage,.and can only suffer from it. 

pe pertcrr the ve of 2 7 1 a is, 
to all appearance, greatly aggrava y the re- 
. to prosecute M. Henri Rochefort for 
his incendiary article openly advocating insur- 
rection. Against the advice of- M. Thiers and 
the mass of French Liberals, M. Ollivier and 
his Government have decided to make it a 
Cabinet question. Having come to that con- 
clusion, the Legislative B 
by an overwhelming majority. The expe- 
rienced Parisian correspondent of the Times is 
of opinion that this action of the Govern- 
ment is fraught with danger, because it 
will afford the Republican party four or 
five favourable occasions to force a conflict, 
and to “shed that first blood which has been 
so often the baptism of a revolution.” But 
it could hardly be supposed that a Liberal 
Cabinet, the first. responsible Ministry under 
the Empire, would take so serious a step with- 
out weighing well the consequences. It may 
be that the state of things in the French 
capital has become so intolerable that only a 
resolute vindication of the Jaw can avert revo- 
lution, and that M. Rochefort and his Irrecon- 
cileable mob must be put down before 
constitutional government can have a fair 
chance. The French may be as 
powerless as the Irish Fenians to over- 
throw the institutions of the country, and 
their outrageous violence may deepen the resolve 
of the great middle-class in France to rally to 
the side of constituted authority. There were 
symptoms of this tendency in the exciting 
events of last week. In sheer disgust at the 
rabid policy of M. Rochefort and his allies, 
Legitimists, Orleanists, and Republicans are 
laying aside their differences and demanding 
that Constitutional Government shall have a 
fair trial under the present dynasty. Those 
who doubt the wisdom of M. Ollivier in per- 
sisting in this prosecution admire his resolution, 
and are ready to support him in his war against 
anarchy. 

If the course pursued by the Democrats of 
Paris were dictated by real grievances, the worst 
results might be feared. But if the strength of 
the Irreconcileables arises from spurious excite- 
ment got up by an incendiary press, it will pro- 
bably melt away. In the face of the over- 
whelming physical resources at the command of 
the tt ag ey appeal to arms could not 


succeed. The olutionists are well aware of 
their position. They can gain nothing but their 


own destruction by descending into the streets, 
but without some action on their part, this 
feverish excitement must collapse. Can a 
Liberal. Government by outbidding them 
secure the suffrages of the great mass of 
the population? The new Ministry is trusted 
all who have aught to lose, and if 
able to avert a sanguinary collision, may gain 
strength by their bold and liberal measures of 
reform. The France of 1870 is not the France 
of 1848. The Conservative elements of society, 
the aversion to aimless revolutions, have vastly 
increased in that interval. In the main the 
French people care more for peaceful develope- 
ment and material prosperity than dynastic 
es. And spite of the unha BY uteuil 
tragedy, and the menacing attitude of the Parisian 
workmen, we may yet venture to hope that a 
just system of Government will win over public 
opinion, and enable the Constitutional régime 
now established to become firmly seated in the 
necessities and affections of the people. 


THE RISING OF THE HALF-BREEDS. 


THE insurrection at Red River is one of those 
penalties which a nation has to pay for empire, 
and let us add, for defects of statesmanship. 
If before this outbreak the responsible states- 
men of England had made themselves as well 


acquainted with the local circumstances of that 


distant region as they are likely to do in time 
to come, in all probability the grave colonial 
liffculty which is now perplexing the British 
public would never have occurred, and the 
names of John Bruce and Louis Riel, the 
leaders of this singular rebellion in the back- 


woods of British America, would never have R 


emerged from their native obscurity. Those 
who look upon this risinglof French half-breeds 
either as a sudden paroxysm of violence 
on the part of an impulsive race, or as 
an American movement taking its root in the 
restless desire of an annexation party to haul 


down the British flag, commit one of those errors 


y has backed him ug 


| 


which commonly distinguish the purely super- 
ficial — of political change The 
Americans were-as much taken by surprise as 
we have been by the dramatic, although unfor- 
tunate, episode of the Winnipeg insurrection. 
There has been no American 1 of any 
importance to the Red River itory. The 
Fenians have never, until now, dreamt of that 
territory as a base of operations against the 
Power they hate with so implacable a hatred. 
We are informed on d authority that, 
a the settlement contains a mixed popula- 
tion of twelve thousand souls, and although the 
only communication between it and the outer 
world passes through the State of Minnesota, 
there were, three months ago, onl y-three 
citizens of the United States resident in the 
country, and these were all engaged in peaceful 
and honourable avocations. It is indeed 
worse than foolish to impute to American in- 
trigue that which is distinctly attributable to 
purely local causes—to causes, in fact, the 
results of which have been long foreseen by those 
who, during the last twenty years, have watched 
the progress of events in connection with the 
agitation for opening up the territories of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

Before dwelling upon the circumstances 
which have led to the present serious complica- 


say a word or two about the settlement itself. 
That settlement extends along the banks of the 
Red River from Pembina on the Minnesota 
frontier to Lake Winnipeg, a distance of over 
a hundred miles. The settlers who 2 the 
country immediately contiguous to the United 
States are exclusively of French descent, mixed 
of course with Indian blood—the result of the 
intermarriages which took place, in past genera- 
tions, between the French voyageurs and the 
native women. ge up the river settlements 
of English and Scotch half-breeds and of 
Christianised Indians have been established, 
and here they have lived in tranquillity, if not 
in contentmeat, since the days of Lord Selkirk, 
who founded the colony in the early part of the 
resent century. As was pointed out in a 
etter which the Secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society recently addressed to the 
Times, the Red River has been the scene of a 
phenomenal amalgamation of races, which bids 
fair to refute the theory of guasi-philosophers 
who contend that the man is doomed 
to isolation, and must, therefore, as settle- 
ment advances, 
of the earth, The red man has not 

rished in the Hudson's Bay territories. 

o a considerable extent he has been absorbed 
by the European race; and the mixed popula- 
tion and the tens of thousands of Indians who 
yet roam through forest and prairie, are bound 
together by a blood relationship which produces 
a sympathetic feeling between them, and ensures 
to the Indian that justice of treatment which is 
the real panacea for the tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife. 

The half-breeds are the sons of European 
fathers—whether English, Scotch, or French— 
and they are withal an educated people—more 
educated than any equal number of English- 
men. With education they acquired a knowledge 
of their rights as men, and indeed it was 
impossible that they could either hold inter- 
course with the inhabitante of Minnesota, who 
are their nearest neighbours, or watch the deve- 
lopment of free institutions in the great colony 
of Canada, without desiring to be relieved from 
the comparatively mild but manifestly reaction- 
ary government of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
They were clearly entitled to claim relief from 
a vexatious and oppressive monopoly, and to 
enjoy those local institutions of self-government 
which, wherever they have been conceded, 
have proved a blessing to all parties. For 
twenty years they made their appeal in vain. 
Their petitions were not only disregarded but 
even treated with studied discou The 
Colonial Office loves repose, and the River 
agitators were therefore looked upon as dis- 
turbers of the peace. 

At last the Hudson's Bay negotzations were 
brought to a close, and Canada undertook to 
buy up the rights of the fur-traders for a 
round sum, accompanied by certain valuable 
reservations of land. The Imperial Govern- 
ment was only too glad to be rid of the diffi- 
culty, and Canada—now a Dominion and no 
longer a mere colony—was also proud of a 
bargain which placed her in possession of more 
than half the North American continent. But 
the cardinal mistake of not consulting the Red 
iver people at all in the matter, was made by 
the three contracting parties. Granted that a 
few thousand men and women had no right to 
assert a claim to the vast wilds of Rupert’s 
Land, it is not so easy to prove that they were 
not entitled to a voice in the fate of that portion 
of the country which they had converted from 


a desert into a garden. It is still more difficult 


tion at Red River, it is necessary that we should | G 


disappear from the face = 


to prove that they were not entitled to expect 
that when Canada extended her authori 
over them, they would receive at her han 
those self-governing institutions which the 

i ves enjoy. A nominated 
Council composed of strangers, and an Executive 
Government also com of strangers, are the 
two things which Canada has endeavoured to 
force upon the Red River people; and there 
are no two things in the world more hateful 
to a free ple. The question of tariffs, 
and the offensive conduct of some of the 
Canadian officials who entered the country 
before the rising, are entirely subsidiary to this 
all rene matter of a local legislatare—at 
least the chief demand of the insurgents six 
weeks ago was for a representative assembly 
having power to deal with purely local affairs. 
However indefensible may be, in certain cir- 
cumstances, the employment of armed force for 
the assertion of even just rights, we think that 
the Red River peop e have grievances which 
peremptorily call for redress. 

A weekly contemporary proposes another 
Abyssinian 4 in the spring; and it 
makes this cold-blooded proposal although its 
eyes are wide open to the probable conse- 
quences of marching troops through the deso- 
late country between Lake Superior and Fort 
arry. Sioux massacres and American com- 
plications are things of trivial moment in the 
estimation of this reckless upholder of the 
extreme theory of Imperial rights. We do not 
believe that a single public man of any autho- 
rity will be found to echo this ruthless cry. 
On the contrary, we are sure that before the 
idea of employing military force on so inglorious 
an enterprise is, for a moment, entertained the 
responsible advisers of the Crown will exhaust 
every just means of conciliation. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY ON 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


THE current number of the British Quarterly 
Review contains a paper upon the national 
education question, which is of so able a cha- 
racter, and of so fair and candid a tone, that 
those of our readers who have not already read 
it, will, we are persuaded, be glad to be put 
into possession of its substance. Any one who 
may make an honest intellectual contribution 
towards settling public opinion upon this 
ubject is deserving of our grateful esteem, and 
such a contribution has, we think, been made 
by the writer of this article. 

When this paper was written, there were 
only two schemes before the public—those, 
namely, of the Birmingham League and the 
Manchester Union. Since then the Manchester 
Education Bill Committee have issued a report 
describing the main objects of their bill. ‘The 
Manchester Committee sail conveniently be- 
tween the two great opposing parties into 
which the country at large has lately been 
divided. They are neither so Radical as the 
League, nor so Conservative as the Union. 
Their scheme includes some of the salient cha- 
racteristics by which the others are distin- 
guished. While, therefore, it is open to the 
support of the more moderate, it is equally 
open to the objections of the more extreme 
adherents of both the League and the Union. 
Whether it will thus succeed in securing 

eneral 1 ee or whether it will meet with 
the usual unhappy fate of those who are neither 
hot nor cold, time alone will discover. As it 
at present stands, we could not adopt it; and 
if it should be greatly altered in either of the 
more popular directions, there would be no 
necessity for it. Let us therefore, for the pre- 
sent, put it out of the way. By- and - bye it may 
become a practical measure, and challenge 
such criticism as we may be able to bestow 
upon it. | | 

The writer in the British Quarterly aptly 
remarks that the rapidity with which the two 
great rival associations have developed their 
strength is a remarkable sign of the deep and 
universal interest which is now felt in this per- 
plexing subject.” He doubts, however, and we 
sbare his doubts, whether either of them will 
secure an immediate victory, or whether the 
victory of either will be absolute. ‘There is the 
Union, as he describes it, deriving its support 
from the aristocracy, the dignitaries of the 
Church and school inspectors, with a rank and 
file of beneficed clergymen. ‘In the presence 
of this pomp and glory,” the League is held to 
make a very poor show”; but, on the other 
hand, it is strong in the Commons,” in the 
political leaders of the 8 classes, the re- 

resentatives of the Trades Unions, and the 

onconformists. To state, with this unques- 
tionable accuracy, the characteristic features of 
the two bodies, 1s almost equivalent to predict 
which is most likely to win. In the former are 


included scarcely any but the most Conservative 
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elements in English political society; in the 
latter are included all the progressive elements. 
The first represents the passive and obstructive, 
the second the active, forces of the State. Is 
it not pretty certain that the ball which moves 
with greatest force and speed will be the 
winning ball? 

There is one consideration which must be 
weighed before even this conclusion is adopted. 
The clergy of the Established Church have un- 
questionably, of late years, shown practical in- 
terest in the Education question, and have per- 
haps done more than any other section of the 
community towards the establishment and 
maintenance of schools. They have,” says 
the writer, “devoted to this work time and 
money and influence, and are able to point 
with legitimate pride to the great results which 
they have actually accomplished.” No doubt 
their services and claims will have weight in 
the ultimate settlement of this question, but, as 
it is forcibly and conclusively suggested,“ ‘The 
voice of the parents must be heard even before 
the voice of the teachers,” and if they go against 
the system favoured by the clergy, it willhave to 
give way. We quite agree with the writer 
that, on the whole, the working classes will go 
against the clerical system. The clergy re- 
. ceived at the last general election, some inti- 
mation of the extent of their influcnce over the 
people, and in the settlement of the Education 
question, they will, we belive, receive a still 
more conclusive intimation of exactly the same 
kind. 

But what are the „essentials“ of the rival 
schemes? We take it for granted that our 
readers are pretty well acquainted with this 
part of the question, which is described with 
great clearness and elaboration by tho writer of 
this paper. Worked up with this description, 
however, the principal arguments in favour of 
each are poet pro and con. Thus, one blot of 
the present denominational system is heavily 
hit: — If the Minutes explicitly declared that, 
under the present system, no grant should bo 
made to schools not founded and managed by 
religious congregations, the system would 

erish within six weeks of the meeting of 

arliament. But this is what the Minutes 
ractically mean. The injustice is not the less 
8 it is veiled. The conditions on which 
the aid of Government is granted have resulted 
in vesting nearly the whole control of popular 
education in the hands of the ministers and 
clergy of various denominations—Jews and 
Christians, Romanists and Protestants, Episco- 
alians and Nonconformists. It matters very 
ittle whether or not the system was intended 
to have this effect. Any scheme of ‘ national 
education’ which places the schools of the com- 
mon people under the control of a mere section 
of the nation is fundamentally unsound. No 
development, no ‘ modification’ of the system 
can be satisfactory. Another principle must be 
introduced it we are to have a scheme which can 
claim to be called national.” 

The alternative presented by the League to 
this condition is, as is stated, to transfer the 
ultimate responsibility of establishing schools 
from voluntary organisations to the State.” In 
regard to remitting this responsibility to local 
authorities, doubt is expressed whether this 
body has clearly apprehended how such a 
aystem is likely to work in the rural districts. 
“Tf,” says the writer, “in thinly-populated 
parts of the country and in most agricultural 
districts, parishes or groups of parishes elected 
school boards, the authority of the squire or the 
clergyman would be supreme. County boards 
— probably be not less exclusive. We do 
not wonder that many Nonconformist ministers 
who are already almost crushed by the rectory 
and the hall, and many Liberal village trades- 
men, who, in their own sight, are but ‘as grass- 
hoppers’ in the presence of the county gentry, 
are crying out for the direct administration of 
the schools by the Central Government.” The 
conclusion upon this point is that there 
should be no rigid and inflexible system, which, 
we apprehend, practically means, although it 
is not stated, that the large towns should have 
control over their own schools, and the central 
government over the rural schools. 

We next follow the writer into the religious 
question, where we do not think he is quite so 
clear or conclusive as he is upon the other 
branches of this subject.* The Union, it is 
known, desires that the State should provide 
for the inculcation of religious and moral truth, 
but, at the same time, it does not insist that 
denominational education should be imposed 
upon children without the assent of the parents. 


* Upon this point we reler the reader to a very uble 
paper, entitled Religious Aspects of Compulsory 
Secular Education,” by the Rev. Samuel Cox, printed 
+ the request of the Nottingham Branch of the 

ational Education League (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.). Mr. Cox is extremely happy in demolishing the 


That is to say, there must be religious teaching, 
as it is called, in all state-aided schools. This 
is the answer, good as far as it goes, although it 
might go farther :—‘ Doctrines which are mu- 
tually destructive are all comprehended in the 
same category. Rendered into ordinary Eng- 
lish, this principle of the Union would read that 
‘in schools aided by Government grants the 
Government shall insist on the inculcation of 
moral and religious truth, or of moral and re- 
ligious error.’ Thus rendered, the cause of the 
nion’s programme might have a less fascinat- 
ing and sacred appearance. But is it possible, 
some people ask, to separate education from 
religion? Just as possible and just as impossible 
as to separate politics, or banking, or gardening } 
from religion. A Christian man, whatever he 
does, will do it ‘tothe glory of God.“ We ma 
have a secular school in the same sense in which 
we have a secular gas coinpany, a secular soap 
factory, a secular nursery garden. To teach a 
child to read or to write without teaching re- 
ligion is just as possible as to teach a boy the 
trade of a smith without teaching religion. The 
mistake lies in giving to the word education a 
much broader and deeper sense than it can 
legitimately bear when used of the kind of 
instruction which is commonly given in day- 
schools. Here and there we may find a school- 
master who really educates the religious thought 
and life of his pupils, but the cases are, as we 
believe, exceptional and rare. ‘ Religious edu- 
cation’ in ninety-nine day-schools out of a hun- 
dred means nothing more than reading the Bible 
and saying a Catechism. That it is possible to 
have a school in which the Bible is not read and 
a catechism not learnt is certain. Much of the 
misconception which has arisen on this question 
arises from the ambiguity of the term religious 
education. What the League very justly 
objects to in rate-aided schools is the teaching 
of any ‘creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to 
any sect.’ Keligion cannot be excluded either 
from a school or from a railway board without 
excluding religious men. Where a school board 
appoints a devout and earnest man as a master, 
his school and his teaching will be penetrated 
with his religious faith. It is one of the 
weak points of the present system that it 
insists on religious instruction, but cannot 
provide that it shall be given only by 
religious men. To ourselves, as Nonconſor- 
mists, the principle that the Government should 
refuse aid to schools where religion ia not 
taught, is intolerable; and if anything could 
make it more offensive, it would be the sceptical 
indifference which the policy of the Union en- 
courages to the truth of the religion which the 
school committee undertakes to teach. If 
schools originated by voluntary benevolence are 
still to receive Government grants, we contend 
that the only condition of aid should be the 
efficiency of the secular instruction. The reli- 
gious education of the people is a province into 
which the National Government has no right 
to intrude.” 


Of course, the most obvious reply to this is, 
that if Government maintains a e in which 
there is so-called religious teaching, it virtuall 
pays for and subsidises that teaching. There is 
no escape from this difficulty—whether for Non- 
conformists or for Secularists—and it should 
be at once faced and, in one direction or the 
other, conquered. It is to be regretted that 
this writer has not treated this most important 
of all points with greater scope. 


Shall the future schools be supported by State 
aid, and if so how? To what extent shall there 
becompulsion? Shall all the school- fees be paid 
by the State, or only some? The writer favours 
compulsion, and the compulsory payment, by 
parents, for their children’s education — of 
course, no doubt, with modifications and excep- 
tions. He cannot see either the justice or the 
expediency of abolishing Fan! 5 a0 in all 
schools aided by rates, and urges some forcible 
objections to the League's proposals upon this 
point. Tung. he concludes that there will 
soon be an Act passed “ protecting and pre- 
serving existing schools, but providing for the 
extension Of popular education by methods 
founded upon sounder and healthier principles.” 
Nor have we the smallest doubt of this, and 
something has been done by the writer in the 
British Quarterly to aid in the roy of such 
an Act. If he has not settled all the difficulties 
of this great question, he has contributed to 
their settlement. He is, perhaps, a little too 
conservative, but this is a fault which is not 
likely long to attach to any member of the 
“progressive party in the present day. 

One more word. After Mr. Forster's speech 
at Bradford on Monday, it is quite evident that 
what has to be said upon this subject must be 
said quickly, We are promised a Government 
Bill in the next Session, and the right hon. 
member for Bradford thinks that it may be 


fallacies that lie at the root of this discussion. 


in any form, or with any modifications, of the 
present Privy Council system, should now say 
or they have to say, and say it with all their 
might. 


= 


Court, Oficial, and Personal Hews. 


—— — 


The Queen attended Divine service at Whipping- 
ham Church on Sunday morning.. The Rev. G. 
Prothero preached. 

On Friday the Prince and Princess of Wales gave 
a ball at Gunton Hall. 

The reductions in the Naval Estimates are likely 
to be even larger than those iu the Army Estimates. 
It is confidently stated in many quarters that 


during this year all the troops are to be withdrawn 


from the colonies, unless the colonial governments are 
willing to pay the cost of their maintenance. 

Mr. Balfe, the composer, is seriously ill. 

The Right Hon. Edward Sullivan, the new Master 


of the Rolls in Ireland, was on Thursday sworn in at 


Dublin. 

Justice Lush, who has been sufferin 
over-fatigue during the labours of the 
is improving in health. 

According to a statement in the Law Journal, Mr. 

Justice Willes intends to resign his office of Judge 

of the Court of Common Pleas. 

The Echo says the deliberations of the Ministry on 

the Irish land question are far from being terminated. 

We understand,” it says, that the progress of 
inquiry in Ireland shows a very formidable bulk of 

respectable opinion, which will assert itself in the 

House, for somo degree of fixity of tenure.” 

The rumoured intention of the Government to 

introduce & measure removing the exemption of 
Government property generally from local taxation is 

discredited by the Ties. 

It is stated that the Government has been consider- 

ably occupied in deliberating on the best means of 
rendering the IIouse of Lords more efficient as a 
judicial tribunal, 

We regret to learn that Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., 
M.P., has becn very unwell since leaving Lagland. 
The late Bishop of Manchester has bequeathed 
— extensive library to the trustees of Owen’s Col- 
ege. 

It has been decided that the Army Estimates, 
when presented to the House of Commons, will show 
a diminution of about 10,000 combatants from the 
existing establishments. . 

On Saturday the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
sufficiently well to proceed by rail from Broadstairs 
to Addington Park, Oroydon. 

We are informed that the head-mastership of the 
Tettenhall Proprietary School, near Wolverhampton, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Robert 
Halley, M.A., has been accepted by Alexander 
Waugh Young, Esq., B.A., and Fellow of the Uni- 
versity College, London. Mr. Young will be better 
known as the son of Dr. John Young, author of 
“The Christ of History,” “ The Province of Rea- 
son,’ and other theological treatises. He has held for 
nine years the position of head master of the Cole- 
raine Academical Institution, which, under his care, 
has become one of the most influential and pros 
rous schools in all Ireland. He enters upon his 
duties at Easter next. 


severely from 
inter Circuit, 


CutncHona.—The range of growth of this plant is 
being rapidly extended. Daring the Indian Mutiny 
the enormous price given for quinine at Bombay and 
elsewhere in that Presidency proved the importance 
of cultivating the chinchona plant in that country, 
and efforts in this-direction have since been attended 
with remarkable success. A new variety, yielding a 
larger percentage of quinine than any species yet 
analysed, has been discovered by Mr. Broughton, the 
quinologist to the Madras Government ; and it is said 
to have been raised from seeds collected in the Loxa 
| district of the Andes. About 4,000 chinchona trees 
have lately been planted in theisland of St. Helena, 
and asthe climate is specially favourable and the in- 
habitants skilful in the management of the trees, 
there is no reason why this place of call for many of 
our vessels should not, in this way, supplement use- 
fully her somewhat scanty revenues. The epidemic 
at Mauritius in 1867 showed sufficiently the import- 
ance of cheapening quinine at home and abroad in 
every possible way.— Lancet. 

MAKING A FRIEND OF A SHEIKH.—No one had as 
yet offered us any food. This gross neglect (never 
without meaning among the Arabs) I determined 
now to expose, and so test their real intentions. My 
cuisine was soon rigged out for cooking, and I asked 
for cold water. In two minites afterwards the brave 
little lamp was steaming away at high pressure with 
its merry hissing sound. Every one came to see 
this. I cut thin slices of the preserved beef soup, and 
while they were boiling, I opened my salt-cellar. 
This is a snuff-box, and from it I offered a pinch to 
the Sheikh. He had never before seen salt so white, 
and therefore; thinking it was sugar, he willingly 
took some from my hand and pnt it to 
his tongue. Instantly I ate up the rest of the salt, 
and with a loud laughing shout, I administered 
to the astonished outwitted sheikh a manifest thump 
on the back. What is it?“ all asked from him. 
Is it sukker F? He answered demurely, Lal mele!” 
(No, it’s salt!) Even his Home Secretary laughed at 
his chief, We had now eaten salt together, and in 
his own tent, and so he was bound by the strongest 
2. and he knew it.—The Rob Roy on ths 
Jordan. 
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Fortign and Colonial, 


FRANCE. 
FUNERAL or M. VICTOR NOIR. 

The funeral of M. Victor Noir, who was shot by 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte at Auteuil, took place on 
Wednesday. The revolutionary and the most 
unscrupulous portion of the Paris press had theiragents 
busy to rouse aye an to revolt. It seems impossible 
to surpass the violence of the lan em . 
The invitations to the funeral of Victor „ alias 
Noir, were accompanied by ominous hints and un- 
disguised threats. The ii, the Marseiliaise, and 
the Rappel, joined in ch denoun the 
‘crowned assassins and police spies,” and declari 
that France, “ deceived, outraged, and scoffed at’ 
for the last eighteen years, is weary, and for 
re . „Let us not wait,” exclaimed M. e- 
fort’s sheet, until we are forced to avenge still more 
horrible crimes.” The Marseillaise (which was seized 
early in the morning) occupied half its first Neale 
with a rude but effective woodcut representing Noir 
tying dead upon a bed, his bloodstained shirt suffi- 

ently open to show the small wound made by the 
conical ball of the Prince’s revolver, and with the 
date, “10th January, 1870.“ The same paper con- 
tained an invitation to the population of Paris to 
attend the funeral, * that most of the work- 
shops would be closed, demanding that military 
duty in Paris should for that day be done by the 
National Guard—a demand which the authorities 
were careful not to comply with. The body lay at 
Neuilly. Those who aimed at a disturbance of the 

ublic peace would fain have brought it through 

aris to Pére-la-Chaise, but neither the authorities 
nor the family would consent to this, and it was to 
be buried in the Neuilly cemetery. This was an- 
nounced by the papers, and early in the forenoon 
great numbers of people were on their way to that 
suburb. Evidently the workshops were abandoned 
for the day, for along the various roads leading to 
Neuilly crowds of blouses were to be seen, and the 
tops of the omnibuses were covered with them. What 
— took place is thus described by the 
correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette :— 


On reaching the Rue du Marché, I found Louis Noir’s 
(the brother’s) house filled with Radical and Democratic 
journalists, who disputed over the body—Did the re- 
mains of Victor Noir belong to his family or to the 
4 P This question was finally decided in favour of 

he family. Outside, the oe now began to shout 

“A Paris! au Pdre-la-Ohaise! Vive Rocheforte | 
Vive la République !” and they were encouraged by M. 
Flourens and his friends. There was a cry for Roche- 
fort, who came upon the balcony and addressed the 
multitude in these terms: 

“Citizens: In presence of so serious an event the 
situation is difficult. I can understand that it is impos- 
sible to preserve that moderation commanded by the in- 
terest of our cause. Insurmountable obstacles await us 
* Paris. The 2 rea made — 

tegic es ns. woul next to impossible 
to carry the y of Victor Noir through Paris. The 
enemy, always ready to crush us, awaits us with firm 
foot. ‘We are sufficient in number, but the Government 
is armed, well armed, and you are not. Ah! you do 
not know that it would be to rush to certain death, for 
the Government only waits for the moment to finish for 
ever with the Republic. I know this, and 124 — 
is such that I have come armed. I can no longer leave 
my house otherwise since th inati 


@ assassination of our 
brother by Pierre Bona As for vengeance, we 


shall have it. You will say that a fine opportunit 
offered itself to-day which will not occur hy — 


le occasions. 


U 
liberty, we shall oppose the force of right and justice 
and afterwards, if fe be necessary, peel : r 


ly compromise 


Radical 
M. Delescluze of the Réveil next addressed the people 


parading Paris. M. Rochefort made another appeal, 
and after a great deal of difficulty the procession started. 
MM. Louis Noir and Rochefort were seated 
hearse behind the coffin. M. Rochefort was as pale as 
death, and constantly asked for air—to be allowed to 
breathe. A cry was raised that the people were bein 
robbed of the body, which should have been 
from the coffin an ied, if in in 
Pére-la-Chaise. The crowd shudd at this horrid 
proposition. At the corner of the Boulevard Inkerman 
an enormous crown of immortelles was flung from a 
window and placed on the coffin. M. Flourens again 
appeared and attempted to turn the horses in the direo- 
tion of Paris; he mounted the box and smacked the 
driver's whip. After three desperate efforts the pro- 
cession was at last enabled to continue its march. It 
was at this point that M. Rochefort fainted, and was 
carried into a grocer’s shop. M. Flourens, profiting by 
the confusion cccasioned by this event, again tried to 
carry out his plan, but he was successfully resisted, only, 
however, after the horses had been taken the hearse 
and turned adrift, and M. Louis Noir had been hoisted on 
the shoulders of some enthusiasts, who vociferated, “ To 
Paris!” At last the crowd decided in favour of Neuill sand 
the hearse was dragged along in that direction. The con- 
duct of the mob when the oe netery was at last reached 
seems to have been most reprehensible; the sacredness 
of the place inspired no and several persons 
were struck with stones. There was no religious 
ceremony. The coffin was let down into the grave and 
covered with crowns. M. Flourens ad a few 
violent remarks to the bystanders, amidst cries of 


| fri 


mber, and his friends did not 
e new Minister of the Interior was 


democracy.” | commerce with England. In the interests of 


rode for some time al ide of the 
mmanded the ca . The brid lead - 


ing to the Corps Législatif e House i were 
strongly guarded, as was also the Tuileries. 

On Wednesday night there was considerable 
A i. rice Rags — serious te — 
abou x O some groups of people 

along the Boulevards, singing the % Marseil- 

ise.” The ts de ville tried to disperse them. 
In front of the Thédtre des Variétés some persons 
threw stones at them, wounding an officer and two 
of the police. Two others were stabbed. Four or 
five of the rioters were arrested. At nine o' clock 
some rioters traversed the Faubourg St. Antoine, 


vociferating, but several 9 — 43 stepped forward | O 


armed with sticks, and shouted to them that they 
would maintain peace, even by force if n 

Thereupon the rioters dispersed 
—— of people assembled in the Rue Carrefour and 


ulevard Montmartre, consisting of men and chil- | 


dren, singing the Marseillaise.“ The ns sit- 
ting at the tables in front of the neighbouring cafés 
received them with hisses. The a de ville 
succeeded in clearing the streets, and at midnight 
ae had resumed its usual aspect. Only a 
0 number of troops appeared in the public 


necessary 
efort | Baron Dupin and M. Baroche afterwards addressed 


i 


| 
} 


overyw ; therefore, 
abolished. M. Rouher to L 
22 had ruined . trade 
to the pro In conclusion, he 
reiterated hii W question 
were error. M. reply, ex 
i 222 alvaias Raa tae toeaioed 
granting custom-house rendered i 


ho had 
decrees under 


the House. | 
PROSECUTION OF M. ROCHEFORT. 

The day after the assassination of M. Victor Noir 

there appeared in the Marseillaise, M. 

e The num 


24 
nearly half the 
„and it speaks of one 
‘* Assassination committed by Prince Pierre Na 
Bonaparte on the citizen Noir, such 
heading of the following article, or 


printed in the style of a handbill :— 


the 


ecessary. 
At ten o'clock some | Bonaparte. F 


thoroughfares, but Po had been taken | with 
v 


to secure order. tachments of cavalry 

arrived in Paris from the neighbouring garrison. 
The Marsetliaise gives the following account of the 

affair which ocourred in the Champs Elysées as the 


— were returning from the funeral: Arrived 
at 


? 
towards the troops, who were by a magistrate 
and some N After the firey beat of the 
drums, M. Rochefort said, ‘ We are citizens, return- 


ing from the interment by the same road by which | mig 


we came; do you insist upon preven us from 
1 the second roll of the ore. 
rt said, ‘I am Deputy of the Seine, and 
insist upon being allowed to proceed to the Chamber 
of Deputies.’ e reply he received was, ‘ You will 
be cut down first of all.’ Thereupon Rochefort, 
addressing the crowd, said, ‘Citizens, disperse; you 
will be massacred uselessly.’ ”’ 
THE TREATIES OF COMMERCE. 

On Thursday the Senate discussed the interpella- 
tion moved by M. de Buttenval on the subject of 
the treaties of commerce. M. de Buttenval defended 


free trade, and expressed his surprise at the Impe- | M 


rial decrees inserted in the Official Journal on the 
8th inst. Mr. Louvet, the Minister of Commerce, 
replied on behalf of the Government, and in the 
course of his speech said :—* The Cabinet intends to 
4 é N as few 2 
as relieving, as as may 

the An occasioned by poss box policy.” No, 
he exclaimed further on, “I emphatically declare 
that we shall not withdraw from the treaty of 


especially, it is our duty to uphold that treaty, 
though at the same time the question of its mh 


Michel Chevalier reproached the Government with 
having been too liberal in political matters, and less 
so in questions relating to the well-being and pros- 
perity of the people. Li did not consist in 
etting a host of newspapers have their own way. 
He alluded to the fact that under the rule of Louis 
Philippe the returns of trade with England 
amounted to 200 millions of francs annually, and 
now it amounted to 1,800 millions. The two de- 
crees, published on the 10th inst., he said, could 
only be explained by the oy of the new 
Cabinet in such matters: M. Buffet, the Minister 
of Finances, replied :—* True liberalism in commer- 
cial matters consists in consulting the country by 
means of a Parliamentary inquiry, and in abidi 
by the results.” 
On Friday, M. Rouher submitted J to the 
Legislative Body in the Pasliamentary inquiry int 
ive n the Parliamen in to 
the working of the Treaties of M. 
Louvet declared himself opposed to this proposition, 
but added that the Government would not exclude 
the Senate from all participation in the inquiry, 
inasmuch as that body would deliberate upon ‘the 
bill which would result from the investigations of the 
Lower Chamber. M. Rouher insisted that M. Louvet’s 
reply did not meet the case, because by the course 
the Government proposed the Senate would be re- 
duced to the role of a sim tor. He lamented 
the haste which the Cabinet had shown in arriving 


at a decision to suppress the system of the temporary 


press 
reg: by 


avoid and 


of M. 


or a week, obtained of a vote of 201 
against 39. Only the 222 voted for M. 
Arago’s motion. 


In Monday's sitting of the Legislative Body 
_Estancelin moved the following order of the day 
„% That the Chamber, having con in the firm- 
ness of the Ministry, and rendering justice to the 
measures it has taken for the maintenance of publi 
2288 it fi 
aa prosec 
Ministry could 
would consider the vote of 


application for 


3 


d tinuance is subject to Parliamentary inquiry.” M 


at any price, to remove from the Chamber a 
1 it disliked. I shall not defend myself. 
I do not wish to prevent the Government from 
continuing the blunders; for com = 


peal to arms—a proceeding wh 7 
will put down by the strong arm of the law. The 
renewal of what are known as the June days will 
not be permitted. The Government will not allow 


THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMERT. 
In Saturday’s sitting of the Senate M. de 
moved his 


the internal 
Ui 


terpellation respectin 


2a 
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vo : 45 —.— ing 
our on ward course, but m a temporary o upon 
Tes d ee Sambi that advance all the 
more sare.” Loud cheers followed the Minister's 
After a speech from M. Boinvilliers, Count 
gur d' Aguesseau addressed the House. He de- 
olared it n to prevent discussion of the Oon- 
stitution, adding that e streets were not the only 
places Waere order should be maintained; it was 
to cause moral order and religion to be 
inister of Finance, 
pinion 
in ating that it was not 
from wedkness, but rather frot age and public 
spirit, that the late Cabinet over! the excesses 
which were cg 4 press and at public 
meetings. M. 0 “ Moreover, I com- 
letely coineide the ideas and acts of the new 
. The former Oabinet were desirous that 
by ha before their eyes the spectacle of gross 
onest citizens might be led to pronounce 
inst the party of disturbance. When impunity 
have developed the bad instincts of the popu- 
doe, the conduct of the new Cabinet may be 
„ Oount * 0 © * * 
not y is 8 , 
, “If the Ministry does not rep! 
In conclusion, the Senate 
, accepting with confidence the 
explanations given by the Government. 
e French Ministers are about to bring forward 
a bill for the trial by jury of political offences on the 
of the press. t Daru has complained to 
Emperor of ambassadors, such as General Fleury, 
writing directly to his Majesty instead of to the re- 
sponsible Minister. The Emperor is said to have 
that this should be rectified. 
that Prince Napoleon, who contributed 
to the formation of the new Cabinet, 
delays his open adhesion for three months, on ac- 
count of the — rol clericalism which attaches 
Cessation has rejected Troppman’s 


— ꝗ— 


SPAIN. | 


12th, Marshal Prim explained the late 
e election of a 


On the 
Ministerial crisis, and a at 
onarch would crown the 17 of the revolution. 
Rivero, the Minister of the Interior, detailed | 
of the , and said that the 
ve had initiated the revolution, 
that the Government would maintain order 


the t of the country. In conclusio 
Minister appealed to the deputies, and exp 


"a hope that of concord would prevail amon 
tea On the same day, Senor Onatelat 0 is 
the exclusion from the Spanish 


ro 
34 af 0 Bourbons and the collateral branches 
i. that family. . It is believed the bill will be re- 


Unionist have — a meeting, at which 
n was resolved Sk Senor Rios Rosas as 
cua for the Presidency of the Cortes. 
0 


Rivets | oe ee * a Senor 
opposed 8 e de Montpensier as a 
candidate fer the throne. “Senor Rivero will accept 


whatever candidate may be chosen by the majority 
of Mara According to a doubtful Paris tele- 
uke 0 
ori 


Prim ve way in his opposition 
Mont U who will be 8 by 


ed to elect 6 Pre- 
109 votes; Senor 


— 


t. 


Senor 
foot 
the 


Zorilla ob 
and Senor ras, 29. 
the successfu sapaidate, thereupon 
„and expressed his thanks to the House 
our oonferred upon him. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
e Porte has received a letter from the Khedive 


n Government to 
and ironclads, 
the Porte. 


perfectl 
the Grand Vizier. * 


AMERICA, : 
the House of Representatives, by 149 
* the bill 


on 
votes in tes, it- 
ay ee 


I 


representation in Congress. The 
declares that the State of Virginia has con- 


ormed to all the requirements of the Reconstruction | fa 


Act. The bill encountered strong opposition from 
ominent members of the I The State 
tures of Ohio, Kansas, Minnesota have 

ra the ar eee 
The Pall Mau te has received a cable telegram 
the condition of affairs at Fort Garry as 
having grown more serious day by day. The 


insurgents have taken possession of the Treasury 0 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It was reported that 
a party of Sioux Indians are on their way to Fort 

and a telegram from Minnesota that 


+ | on frontier of Minnesota as well as at Fort 


Garry apprehensions were entertained of an Indian 


massacre. 

1 The Naval — 2 has desi — of 
t to represent the navy in the obsequies o 

Mr. Peabody. 


It is re that Prince Arthur will visit 
Washington on the 23rd inst., and subsequently 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The latest news from Russia refers to serious dis- 
content existing in that ere 

Villages have been burnt and liveslost bya volcanic 
eruption in Java. 

It is stated that sulphur fields have been dis- 
covered in Sumatra of the best quality, and in large 
quantity. 

According [to advices from Paraguay of the 18th 
inst., it was believed that Lopez was still at Paderana, 
in the Sierra de Maracaju. 

The sale of pho phs of the late M. Victor 
Noir has been prohibited by the authorities. His 
brother has written to the Rappel stating that he 
and his father will bring a civil action for es, to 
be set at one franc. : 

An Uxram Bur. —It appears that there is in 
Florence a café where the ch Emperor, when he 
was Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and a 
wanderer, left unpaid a little bill“ of seventeen 
francs ninety-five centimes. As this bill is constantly 
shown to foreigners, the Marseillaise proposes to 
raise a subscription in centimes in order to pey it, 
and so to redeem the honour and credit of the French 
Emperor. 

HE Russian Amtr.— From a review of the mili- 
tary position of Russia in 1869, derived from official 
sources, it appears that the re-equipments of the 
army will be completed by April next, at which date 
all the troops will be furnished with the new arms, 
together with the corresponding provision of car- 
tridges. During 1869 400 pieces of artillery have 
been sent to the new fortifications. The military 
budget for 1870 will provide for an expenditure of 
140,000,000 roubles, being 4,000,000 roubles more 
than last year. 

Tun Porr’s Macic Pen.—The French bishops 
have carried to the Holy Father, as 8 from 
their flocks, 2 half a million francs. The Bishop 
of Metz say . in 2 name of Ir the 
Sacred n his diocese, a m cen . 
on which the Pontifical arms aren engraved. * Ah!“ 
said the Pope, this is the pen with which I am 
to sign the Acts of the Council.” The Bishop 
here touched a spring, and drew out from the pen 
a note for a thousand francs. ‘‘ I understand,” said 


the Holy Father, “this is to bu and ink; 
they were determined that eT ag should be 


wee, Vatican, 

Du. mesronn's Last Lurrza.—A copy of a 
letter from Dr. Livingstone has been received at 
Bombay, dated May 30th, 1869, but the name of the 
place where it was written is not given. Dr. Living- 
stone complains of the great difficulty in getting 
faithful messengers to carry news and supplies be- 
tween himself and the coast. The Arabs of Uny- 
anyemlee, amonges whom he was, hate the English, 


and being actively engaged in the slave-trade, the 
dread exposure SY ila folhebe, oma fl theeo- 
fore neither letters for him themselves, nor 


will they, if 4 * help it, allow others to do so. 
With regard to the work still to be done, Dr. Living- 
stone says that he has to establish a connection 
between the Nile of Speke and Baker, and the 
sources which he himself discovered some 500 or 700 
miles to the south of the point to which they pene- 
trated. In order to ascertain whether the outflow of 
one lake, hitherto unvisited, belongs to the Nile or to 
the Congo, he will have to pass through the country 
of a people called Manyema, who are cannibals. 

A Bann Dvret.—The Morning Post reports 
that great excitement has been ca at Berlin 
by a duel which has taken place in that capital, 
and which threatens to terminate fatally for 
one of the combatants. Count Moritz Hohenthal, a 
Prussian nobleman, and Count Uxskyll, military 
attaché to the Austrian Legation at Berlin, having 
had a quarrel of so serious a nature that a poe 
settlement was considered out of „ ought 
with pistols in the Grunewald, a wood in the . 
diate vicinity of Berlin, ro Count Uxskyll fell, 
ha been shot in the hip. He was at once re- 
moved to his own residence, and medical assistance 


was promptly procured. The celebrated surgeon, 
Baron buk, was sent for, but his efforts to 
extract the were unavailing, it appears even 


to have been impossible to trace the course which it 
had taken. The Post adds, We believe that, as is 
too often the case in affairs of this sort, a lady was 
the cause of this unhappy quarrel.’ . 

Dr. Mary Watker.—Dr. Mary Walker is estab- 
lished asa physician in Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
was the other day waited u by three jocular 
lawyers. One of them feigned rheumatism, and sat 
down in an afflicted manner. Then they all sat 
down, and the lady eyed them askanoe. By-and-bye 
they spoke, saying that they had heard of fhe doctor’s 
me and came to be healed. They each held out a 
hand, desiring her to feel their pulse. “ Gentlemen,” 
said the lady, “I will undertake to cure you, but 1 
want a fee, please. Five dollars in advance.” That's 
cheap, said one. Anyhow it's the regular * 
said another. The lady looked on, saying no . 
Con on began to flag, and the visitors made as 
| though they were feeling round their clothes for the 


f 


five dollars. The silence 


grew embarrassing to all 
but the lady, who sat looking likeasphinx. Then 


one of the visitors got up and went out, then the 
other went out also; finally the third got up and ran, 
without even staying to say good-bye to the doctor, 
or waiting for her to write out her prescription. He 
did not, however, get away 80 gry | but that he 
heard the lady calling after him, “It takes three 
smarter men than you to come fooling round me.” — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

A Parl. Recertion.—A Roman correspondent of 
the Times has the following:“ The Holy Father, it 
appears, is never excused attendance anywhere. He 
is really the most thoroughly used and hardest 
worked sovereign in the world. He had a reception 
the other day, attended by 500'gentlemen and ladies, 
who had sent in their cards some days before. All 
describe it as a bear-garden. As soon as the Pope 
made his a ce they all rushed at him, and the 
Swiss G had the greatest difficulty in keeping a 


clear. The Pope was pleasant, and 
short. I must give the purport. ‘I’m very tired; 
I have a great deal to do; I’ve no time. I should 


like to make the round of you all and exchange a 
few words; but you really are too many for me. But 
you've come to see the Pope,’ and Voila,’ he ex- 
claimed, clapping his hands on his side. Thereupon, 
they all cheered him loudly—this in the Pope’s own 
library. The ladies, particularly the pretty ls, 
ran in between the Swiss Guard, seized the Pope's 
hands, and kissed them, to the indignation of the 
Swiss, one of whom called out, ‘I hope you're satis- 
fied now, miss.’ It was with difficulty the Pope 
escaped, leaving half the ladies in tears, so they say.“ 
Morz Missionary Dirricurrms CRHNA.— The 
Hong Kong papers inform us of the cause of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock's expedition up to the Tang - tae- 
— and of his visit to Nanking. It seems that 
another outrage has been committed on two members 
of the China Inland Mission, at the city of Ngan- 
king, in the 3 of Ngan-kwang. From the 
account given by Messrs. Meadows and Williamson, 
the missionaries in question, it would appear that in 
January last they established themselves at Ngan- 
king with Mr. Meadows and family, with the full 
knowledge and concurrence of the governor. All 
went smoothly until September, when the literary 
competitive examinations for the district began. A 
few days before the commencement of the examina- 
tions the authorities requested that, as long as they 
lasted, the missionaries would refrain from preaching, 
and hinted that, as the prefectural examinations 
would immediately follow those for the district, it 
would be as well if they left the city for three months. 
This the missionaries found it inconvenient to do, 
and hoped that by lying perdu they should be able 
to escape the notice of the /iterats. Fortune, however, 
did not favour them ; the usual inflamma * 
were in different parts of the city, call 
inhabitants to pull down the house of the “ religious 
brigands.” Directly Mesers. Meadows and Wi 
son were informed of the nature of these notices, 
they set off to the Tao-tai’s yamun to ask for pro- 
tection, and were by him referred to the Prefect. To 
reach the official’s residence they were obliged to 
pass through the courtyard in which the examina- 
tions were being held. The students no sooner per- 
ceived their approach than they upset their sedan 
chairs, and cried aloud, “ Kill the foreign devils !’’ 
By a rapid movement, however, the missionaries 
reached the yamun uninjured. To their urgent re- 
quest for an interview with the Prefect, an answer 
was returned that his Excellency was at breakfast, 
and that they must wait. Meanwhile, the mob had 
attacked and p their house, and bruised and 
frightened Mrs. Meadows, besides grossly insultin 
her. Eventually she was restored to her husban 
r the energetic exertions of a native servant, 
and the whole party were the same night put into a 
boat, with a hundred dollars and a to find 
their way to Kin-kiang. The Times Shanghai cor- 
respondent, writing on the 23rd of November, says: 
—* Every attack on foreigners which has been made 
of late in China has been the work of literati > and 
this fact supports the assertion I made in my letter 
of the 15th of July last, that all obstacles to forei 
intercourse and foreign appliances 2 — 
that class, while the people generally ell dis- 


on the 


Done THE CuURCH.—A Spanish novelist tells a 
8 the adie: Pay ~~ 2232 pd won of the 
ye when souls may bought out of purgatory 
for a trifling fee. As the priest came round he de- 
posited his dollar on the plate. Is my friend’s soul 
out of „Tes, 


Winter TRAVELLING ON THE PacrFic RalLRoaD. 
—American papers state that every train on the 
Pacific Railroad has now cars attached with a special 
supply of fuél, food, lights, and blankets, so that ia 
case of accident, a fight with the snow-drifts, or other 
case of extended delay, there will be plenty and to 
spare of everything needed for comfort. It is stated 
that the Grand Trunk Railroad has a new patent 
snow plough that has a sweep of 17 feet. It hrows 
the snow completely away from the region of the 
track by means of wings that can be expanded at 
pleasure, which will sometimes throw the snow. 
across the fences. It is made very heavy 
so as not to be thrown jfrom the track, and has a 
room and a stove inside of it for the men required 


to manage it. 
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THE RESURRECTION.* 


Mr. Cox has already made himself favourably 
known by his works on “ The Private Letters of 
“St. Paul and St. John,” and on The Quest 
“of the Chief Good.” He has apy won his 
spurs in one special department of Biblical 
criticiem. And yet it is almost impossible by any 
single word to designate either the peculiar 
province or the peculiar charm of Mr. Cox's 
— in the interpretation of Scripture. One 
predominant characteristiccertainly runs through 
them all, and we do not know that it could be 
better indicated than by saying that Mr. Cox is to 
the sacred record very much what the genuine 
pre-Raphaelite painter is to nature. A minute 
attention to the slightest hints in the narrative, 
combined with considerable skill in grouping 
these hints, otherwise comparatively meaning- 
less and detached, around some one central 
thought or fact—a faculty of giving even a 
single line its full share in the colouring and 
tone of the picture, coupled with a rigid ad- 
herence to what, for want of a better word, we 
may call the laws of historical pective, seem 
to us to be among the main distinctive charac- 
teristics of Mr. Oox’s former works. If we 
remember rightly the hope was expressed in 
more than one quarter on the publication of the 
first of Mr, Cox s works, that he would do even 
yet greater things in the department of sacred 

iterature. The present volume is the best 
reply the author could have given to such a 
hope. In it Mr. Cox has attempted a more con- 
siderable task than he has yet undertaken, and 
the result has been that he has given to us a work 
not only not inferior to his former essays, but 
in many respects pony superior to them both. 
His aim has here been, as he himself tells us in 
the preface to his work, to “ present the 
“English readers with a‘ study or monogram’ 
“on St. Paul's great argument on the Resurrec- 
„ tion, contained in the xv. chap. of the Ist 
„ Epistle to the Corinthians; to gather from 
“the best authorities whatever would explain 
* or illustrate that argument: and, in so far as 
this chapter is concerned, to place him as 
“nearly as possible on the ground of vantage 
% occupied by modern scholars and critics.” 

To say that Mr. Cox has perfectly succeeded 
in his own aim, would be to say that which he 
would doubtless be the firat himself to deny, 
but we can nye pape me and cordially affirm 
that we know of no single volume which, within 
the same compass, contains so complete and 
so scholarly, and yet so thoroughly readable an 
exposition of the “victorious lay of triumph” 
contained in the let Corinthians, xv. chap. It 
is no light thing for any man to attempt a con- 

secutive exposition of any part of the Word of 
God, such as Mr. Cox has attempted here. It 
needs almost as much of the vision and faculty 
% Divine,” as the creation of a work of art, or 
the production of a great poem. For it is not 
enough to interpret the Christian Scriptures that 
a man should bea Christian. He must be far 
more than that. It is true that there is a 
light that never shone o'er sea or shore that 
may bring into luminous beauty and grace, even 
to the unlettered disciple of Christ, the“ hidden 
‘things of God,”—for “ the secrets of the Lord 
“are with them that fear Him“; it is true that 
there is an inspiration transcending all the 
insight and strength of unaided human intellect 
—ah inspiration to the possessors of which it 
may be said, Ye need not that any man teach 
“vou: but the same anointing teacheth you of 


“ali things”: all this is true, but it is equally | h 


true that even these sacred andsupernatural gifts 
are competent only to reveal the truth kindred 
to themselves—spiritual and supernatural truth. 
But the Bible, if that, above all things, is not 
only that. Poetry, logic, philosophy, learning 
all have enriched its pages with their wealth, 
and it demands something more than the gift of 
spiritual insight to unravel the threads of a 
— ment, or to probe the depths of a 
profound * such as we find before us 
in this argument of St. Paul on the Resurrec- 
tion. Few men, of course, would venture to lay 
claim to all the qualifications thus needed for 
the interpretation of Scripture, but nevertheless 
of these, it is only just to Mr. Cox to say that 
he possesses nota few. Of his fitness for the 
task, however, let his work speak for itself. 
There is, moreover, a special appropriateness 
in Mr. Cox’s work at the present day. For it 
is certain that we are only just on the eve of the 
great battle that will have yet to be fought con- 
cerning the supernatural. The fringe of the 
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: storm that will before very long break over us 

has only just touched us. But the controversy 
is slowly settling down to one issue. 0 
supreme interest in the struggle is more and 
more centred on one spot, On it stands the 
Christ of history—the Christ of God. And it is 
upon one fact in His history that the battle will 
be fought. Did He rise from the grave or not P 
If that be true, . else is true. If that 
be false, everything else is false. If that be a 
fact, the supernatural is no longer impossible. 
Prove that, and the battle is won. Mr. Oox’s 
work on the Resurrection has, therefore, a 
peculiar value at the present time; for, by a 
curious reversal of the principles of human 
thought, the denial of the resurrection in the 
Church at Corinth, that led the Apostle to write 
this chapter in his Epistle, has repeated itself in 
our days. We, too, are told, there “ is no re- 
“ surrection of the dead.” The only difference 
between the ancient and the modern impugners 
of the doctrine is—and the difference is most 
striking and suggestive—that the one denied it 
through a subtle and over-refined spiritualism— 
the other e 4 gross and thorough- 

oing materialism. If matter is essentially evil, 

e body cannot rise again, said the Sceptics at 
Corinth. If thought be only a condition of the 
nervous structute of the brain, then, when that 
structure perishes, thought must perish too, and 
there can be no resurrection at all, say the 
Materialists of the present day. e have 
reached the opposite pole of speculation to that 
touched at Corinth. The cycle of scepticism 
is at last complete. Whatever is to come here- 
after can only repeat the past. 

To all this—to both foes to the doctrine—the 
Apostle's argument before us opposes an in- 
vincible front. It is not hope colouring and 
distorting appearances; it is not the heart 
deluding the judgment; it is not blind en- 
thusiasm: it is absolute, undeniable fact, that 
one man has risen from the grave, and, on the 
truth of that fact, all our hopes, our faith, our 
lives are built. This is what Mr. Cox has called 
‘the historical and moral” proof of the resur- 
rection. And it is a part of the great value of 
this book that, whilst it takes wholly different 
ground from Canon Westcott’s thoughtful and 
suggestive work on the same subject, yet it in- 
cidentally sets in clear and strong light the 
dogmatic value of the Apostle’s argument on 
the resurrection of our Lord. With much to 
approve and commend in the way Mr. Cox has 
dealt with the subject, yet there are one or two 
points wherein we differ from him either in the 
very principles of his interpretation, or in the 
application he makes of them. : 

First of all, we venture to think that one of 
the most striking and original essays in the 
volume, that on The Adam and the Christ,” is 
vitiated throughout by an entirely false con- 
ception of the scope of the Apostles argument. 
Mr. Cox is dealing with the words, For as in 
‘the Adam all die, so also in the Christ shall all 
“be made alive”; and, after adopting that in- 
terpretation of the preceding words, “ Now is 
„Christ raised from the dead, the first fruits of 
“ them that sleep,“ which we think is indubitably 
the correct one, viz., that there is a reference to 
the Hebrew cusiom of bringing the first fruite 
of the land to the Lord in token that the whole 
harvest belonged to Him, he proceeds to ask, 
„how it comes to pass, on what grounds, Christ's 
‘resurrection is the earnest of the general re- 
“surrection?” It is the reply to this question 
which leads him to discuss the answer the 
Apostle gives to it. ‘‘ For as in the Adam all 
“ die, even so in the Christ shall all be made 
“alive.” Mr. Cox's explanation of the Apostle’s 
reply is, in brief, something like this: the 
uman race springs not Only from Adam, but 
from Christ, the Creator of Adam. From 
Adam, by his fall, we derive the lower, sen - 
sual, sinward side of our nature; from Christ 
the higher, spiritual, heavenward side ; and this 
latter side of our nature comes to us not only 
from Christ as the creative spirit, but from 
Christ as the “Second Man,” the Redeemer 
of man. Hence it is strictly true that, in us, 
the better self is wholly derived from Christ, the 
evil self from Adam. Hence, too, it follows 
tuat, as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
„hall all be made alive”—made alive, that is, 
by continually having within them the presence 
of a Divine and higher nature than that which 
they have inherited from Adam. This is the 
summary of Mr. Cox’s interpretation of the 
Apostle’s words, and, as if to prevent all possi- 
bility of our mistaking his meaning, Mr. Cox 
repeats it again and again, in different parts of 
his book. | 

Now, without saying anything about the 
merits of the speculation Mr. Cox thus offers 
us to account for the unmistakeable presence of 
this double nature” in us all (as a speculation 
it is both suggestive and ingenious) ; yet we 
cannot help feeling it is vii adrem. It has 


fe 


ec 


thing whatsoever to do with the 


“is a task so difficult that, as far as 
extend, the commentators have u 
to achieve it,“ it certainly seems to 
has imagined the difficulty which 

himself to answer. For is it not 
one reading the verse as it stande 
tion in the ment that Paul is 
throughout of the resurrection o 


of nothing else? And if 80, all 
As in the Adam all die — as in 
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first Adam's fall physical death is 

posterit — "even so“ by one 0 
‘secon 


Adam,” “shall all be made 


that is, the ical resurrection, the 
tion of the 


’ to all 
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the ancient fathers, as well as of & very 
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the above explanation is 
we adopt universalism at 


Mr. Cox himself seems to feel the pressure of 
this future against his own theory, for in addi- 
tion to a formal reply to the objection he eées 
it lies open to on the surface of involving 
“the ultimate recovery of the whole human 
% rade, in recurring to it in the later 

arts of his book, curiously enough in each case 

0 ye og the Greek fature into the present. 
As in the Adam all die, so in the Christ all are 


% made alive (pp. 204, 207)—a change of 
| tense, we need By Bay, necessi by his 
theory of the meaning of the words. The fact 


is, it appears to us that Mr. Cox has been un- 
consciously influenced by that last infirmity ” 
of all original and imaginative thinkers, a ten- 
dency to subordinate the objective 2 
value of one oe to ita subjective non 
dary aspects. The same tendency appears in 
my po essay in this volume, that on “ The 
“ Hourly Jeopardy and the Daily Death”; 
which loses considerably in power, in conse- 
quence. 


One other point of considerable importam 
we had marked — * —5 the ey we 
our space prevent us entering at length into the 
subject. We observe, not a rithout some st 
prise, that in the essay on “ The os of 

the Resurrection,” Mr: Cox has adopted the 
doctrine of a double Resurrection, the first of 
the just, the second of all the dead. And out sur- 
* was not lessened to find Mr. Oox adducing 
n support of his ment the words of the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Thessalonians iv. 13~327, 
and “the Scripture which grows 
„most luminous in this view of the future, 
“Lord's sublime discourse on the end of the 
“world which St. Matthew has recorded for 
us in the 26th chapter of his Gospel.” Now, 
without entering into the question as to whether 
the doctrine of a double resurrection at all can 


P 

doubt—it does certainly strike us w 
astonishment to find an expositor of Mr. Oox s 
critical acumen and learning, building this 
doctrine in great measure on the above ? nor 
For.it is remarkable that in both very 
passages that Mr. Cox relies on, there is a plat 
and unmistakeable indication that the events 
which they refer are contemporaneous with th 
neral resurrection of all the dead, and there- 
ore the final judgment of 
First Epistle to the Thessalon 
concealed from us the 
fortunate tion of the 6th chapter 
4th: if we read thé two chapters as 
is impossible to avoid believing that 
of that day of the Lord to which the Apostl 
refers in the second verse of the fifth chapte 
is the game coming of the Lord of which he had 
just before been speaking in the fourth chapter, 
and that therefore that same “ day of the Lord 
that witnessed the sudden rapture of the saints 
into gl shouid also witness the “ sudden 
“ destruction ” of the wicked of which he speaks 
in the fifth. The same thing, mutatie mutandis, 
may be said of the 25th of Matthew. 
To say nothing of the utter improbability of our 
Lord ever addressing any who in any sense were 
His with the awful words, I know you not 
words addressed, according to Mr. to some 
who, after all, “might be saved,” surely we 
have not the slightest hint in the chapter to 
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cannot therefore congratulate Mr. Cox on 

— he has chosen as the foundation of 
ootrine 


We should be sorry, however, from this 
dverse criticism of one or two parts of the 


EF 


book, to give our ers any unfavourable 
impression of it as a whole. It is only because 
the book is so thoroughly that we grudge 


to see it marred by any defects, however few. 
The notes — — are scholarly and fresh, 
and the style, although occasionally in danger 
of * 2 of affectation through the 
use of w 


4 


„ “irks,” “rath,” or the verb “ to 
degrade,” in an intransitive meaning, all is 
graceful and clear, and often rises 
i power 
find space for the 
marked for quotation here. 

It remains only to add that appended to these 
2 are a translation from Lachmann's text 
of — chapter of the Epistle, and an 

on 
Cox has 


Church at Corinth, in which Mr. 
expository lecture on the Corinthians. 


y 
into great 


we cannot passages we had 


mainly followed Mr. Robertson's first 


THE “BRITISH QUARTERLY” FOR OCTOBER. 


One of the most valuable and comprehensive papers 
upon the Irish Land Question that has yet come under 
our notice, is by the writer of the first article in the 
present number of the British Quarterly. Its chief 
value consists in the great clearness in which all the 
points of the question are stated, and the new facts 
which are adduced in illustration of the working of the 
present system. It is shown that there are, at least, 
seven ways in which the present land-laws work to the 
direct injury of three millions of people; and most 
readers will agree with us that, if there were only one 
way, it is quite time that they should be reformed. It 
is easier, however, to show this than to say what direc- 
tion public legislation should take. It is urged, by this 
writer, thata mere measure compensating the tenant for 
his improvements, would be a mockery, for it would 
give the tenant no stake in the soil; he would still be a 
tenant-at-will, as ejectable as ever, though the landlord 
might be less disposed to evict him from the knowledge 
that he must pay the full value of his improvements.” 
The English system, on the other hand, by which the 
landlord makes all the permanent improvements, is 
shown to be impossible of realisation in Ireland. The 
plan of definite and terminable leases would, it is con- 
sidered, be only a palliation of existing evils. What is 
wanted is “‘a tenure, that will secure the occupier 
against arbitrary eviction, and against capricious inore- 
ments of reat.” This is found, substantially, in the 
Ulster system, but that system is not all that it is 
thonght to be, nor is it perfection. The ultimate ob- 
ject is, however, to encourage the growth of a farmer 
proprietary, which, if we can obtain, we shall, no doubt, 
find a cure for nearly all the social and political evils of 
Ireland. What is said upon this subject by the writer 
is very suggestive, and the whole paper has a freshness 
which must be exceedingly attractive to those who have 
been wading through this troubled controversy. 

From Ireland in 1870, we are taken in the next 
subject to old heathen Rome, which, in an article on 
** Horace and his Translators,” we find to bear some 
social resemblance to the London of to-day. The 
article contains good classical criticism, but we are rather 
surprised that Mr. F. W. Newman’s unrhymed transla- 
tion of Horace is not noticed. In the Revision of the 
* Authorised Version of the Scripture,” an urgent plea 
is made in favour of such a work. We find nothing new 
either in the argument or in the illustrations, but the 
whole question is discussed with great completeness and 
calmness and, we need not say, reverence. A very 
elaborate and highly valuable article on the Free 
Church of Scotland follows, We) have: in this article, 
the first historical review of what has been done by the 
Free Church. It origin and history are equally well de- 
scribed ; but the chief value of the paper consists in the 
review of what it has actually acoomplished. This is 
stated, as it has never before been stated, in full detail. 
It would require more space than we have at command, 
to follow the writer through all his statistics, which, by- 
the- bye, are official; but we may state the grand result, 
which is, that since 1843 the whole Christian contribu- 
ons of the Free Church have amounted to more than 
Hight Millions sterling. A better practical case in 
favour of Volantaryism was never put than is put 
throughout this article, although, as we judge, tho 
writer does not himself lean to Voluntaryism in the 
abstract. | 

The article on National Education,” is referred to 
in another part of this journal, After this, we have an 


that have become obsolete, such as | Nan. 


and beauty. We regret that | trati 


historical paper on The (Ecumenical Council,” infwhich‘ 

the growth of the Roman Church is traced with akil 1 

and the doctrine of infallibility conclusively ‘‘ shown 
” 

We daresay that there are readers{of Mr. Tennyson 
who will be surprised to find, as they will find in the 
last article in this number, to what extent allegory 
enters into his writings. We ourselves are constantly 

with people who say that they cannot under- 
stand him. This, perhaps, will furnish all such with a 
valuable hint :— 

% Phe Round Table,’ is the world of to-day, and 
King Arthur is ‘a gentleman of stateliest port,’ the 
ideal of true knighthood and all noble activity, falling 
helpless, in midst of the fatal complexity alike of 
natures and of circumstances among which it was cast ; 
yet yielding itself up in serene and absolute dependence 
on Providence, as titly typified by the deliberate sur- 
render of ‘ Excalibur’ in the appointed way, and pas- 
sing, firm in the faith that the; true follower would get 
his own call :— 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 


It is true that Mr. Tennyson has not, in the com- 
pleted idyll, maintained the recitative in which the idea 
was plainly announced; but the reproduction of the 
in this form shows that the poet's relation to the 
Arthurian period has been one and unchanged; and 
that this relation has involved the idea of translating 
the central elements of modern life and thought through 
these old-fashioned symbols, in order to their better illus- 


on. 

“The six idylls proper may therefore be taken to 
exhibit as many phases of individual experience, deemed 
to be in their ultimate success specially characteristic 
of the present time.” 

It would be hardly possible, perhaps, to have got 
together a better collection of papers than that in the 
present number of the British Quarterly. Every one 
has more or less relation to the thought and work and 
duty of the present age. The conductors, as they are 
now conducting it, are discharging a public service. We 
recognise the value of their labours with no less appre- 
ciation than gratitude. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


An Apology for the True Christian Divinity. By 
RoBert BAROLAT. 13th Edition. (Manchester: Wil- 
liam Irwin. 1869.) The text of this edition of the 
Apology has undergone very careful revision, on com- 
parison with many former ones, by several Friends inte- 
rested in producing a genuine copy of this celebrated 
work. Typographical errors have been corrected, and 
modern words have been substituted for such as are 


now obsolete. The index has been re-arranged and 


enlarged, and the list of Soripture quotations appended 
to the early editions has been restored. 

The Hallelujah, or Devotional Psalmody. By the 
Rev. J. J. Watts and Henry JonN Gaunttett, M.D. 
Memorial edition. (London: Haddon and Co. 1869.) 
The publication of the present volume is the fulfilment 
of an intention of Mr. Waite, which was frustrated by 
his death. The plan adopted has been to select from 
The Hallelujah,” Parts 1, 2, 8, and 4, some 800 of the 
most useful and best known tunes, chants, &, and to 
add to them in the form of an appendix, about fifty of 
those which are more recent and popular. The appendix 
contains a few chorales taken from the selection of John 
Sebastian Bach, and some tunes inserted by the per- 
mission of the composers or proprietors of the copyright. 
A short memoir of Mr. Waite is prefixed to the volume. 

Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. (London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1869.) The anonymous author of these few 
pages has thrown into verse the story of a young bride. 
The verse is slight and the materials of the story com- 
monplace, but still, perhaps, because of its brevity, the 
journal will be read. Inthe folly of Rose Jerningham’s 
career, there are yet traces of feeling which prepared 
you to expect a better end than beginning; and scat- 
tered amongst some slipshod lines we meet with such 
stanzas as these— 

„The moonlight through the window came 

(I wonder if it likes a ball) 

And laid itself in silver flame 

Across the floor and up the wall ; 

The dancers did not pause or start 

Affrighted at its beauty sweet ; 

I think the girl can have no heart, 

Who treads the moonlight ’neath her feet.“ 
Against the wish of John Jerningham (a staid banker, 
who is attempting to educate his young wife into sub- 
mission) Mrs. Jerningham waltzes with a captain of the 
Guards (Arthur Fitzmaurice), who eventually is the 
occasion of a matrimonial misunderstanding. After the 
walts, the journal records :— | 


The roses on the window lay, 
8 — almost touch’d — as I stood, 
ey were as good as they were gay. 
! I felt more gay than good | 
Roses are very beautiful, 
And innocent and sure to please ; 
But even roses would be dull 


Without their butterflies and bees! 
The character of the heroine and the plot of the story 
may be gathered from the following quotation : 
“ Uncounted thoughts come rushing in 
y self-a to destroy ; 
And every ght is like a sin, 
And every sin is like a joy. 
eceit is sueh an ugly — 4 
I did not utter the untrue— 
John’s strictness really is absurd ; 
O John! the fault is all with you ! 
Life is so innocent and sweet, 


I must be happy, and I will! 


lying at my feet; 
Can I the — creature kill ? 
i 9 1 — out the wo sun . 
li e unopen’d buds away 
Nor lot the silver river run? 
11 heart mee — oe will be gay. 
o is such a lovely game 
it charms me ere 1 understand, 
With little joys, like birds so tame, 
They come a flying to my hand. 
Why am I shamefaced and — — P 
And why is John so cross an ve P 
And why with Arthur am I vexed ? 
Why am I not serenely brave ?” 


The carelessness in many lines is perhaps as studied a 
the carefulness of others; and the slightness of the 
material serves somewhat to hide the skill of the 
Charles Kemble’s Shakspeare Readings. Charles 
Kemble was one of the first to set the example of 
Shakspeare Readings, and none of those who enjoyed 
the rich intellectual treat of hearing him will readily 
forget the light which he threw upon the many passages, 
and the charm with which he invested the whole. The 
plays were considerably curtailed in order to allow 
of the reading being brought within a reasonable time, 
but in the edition of these readings which is here given 
to us, the passages omitted merely in obedience 
to such a necessity, and which were more than the 
judgment or feeling of the reader approved, have been 
restored. On the other hand, parts that were unsuited 
for family reading and not at all essential to the interest 
of the play are still left out. While, therefore, this is 
not a complete edition of Shakspeare, it is a book 
eminently adapted for family use. It includes seven- 
teen of the noblest works of our great poet; edited by 
one whose critical taste and long experience eminently 
qualified him for the task, and with such expurgations 
only as a correct judgment would dictate. The emphatic 
marks which are introduced are of great value, giving 
us the aid of a careful student and experienced artist 
in the correct interpretation of the poet, and teaching 
us how the plays ought to be read. Of course, to the 
critic and the student these readings can never take the 
place of a perfect edition; but to the general reader, 
and especially to one who has to read in public, they are 
invaluable. The publishers have done everything to 
make the book useful and attractive, the type is clear 
and legible, and the three volumes, which have been 
edited witb considerable judgment and care, are at once 
elegant and handy. 


My youth is 


NATIONAL OHORAL SOCIETY. 


The first new year performance of this society, 
which has now reached its tenth season, took place 
on Wednesday evening last at Exeter Hall. Elijah 
is an oratorio which, owing to the variety and 
chromatic intricacy of its choral effects, is a severe 
test of the capacity and proficiency of those who 
sing in it. The performance of Wednesday night 
seemed to us to exhibit marked progress. Mr. G. W. 
Martin’s choral host, if much fewer in numbers, has 
gained in precision and discipline. Recent rehearsals 
have had an excellent result in promoting greater 
ease and finish in the rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
grand harmonies, and we congratulate the director 
on the beneficial results of his labours. The cho- 
ruses were given with remarkable force and colour. 
“Baal, we cry to thee,” was sung with true dra- 
matic fire, as was also the grand thanksgiving out- 
burst which concludes the first part. The equally — 
difficult and picturesque choruses which represent 
the revelation of God, not in the earthquake and 
fire, but in the still small voice, and subsequently 
the translation of the prophet in a chariot of fire, 
were also finely rendered. The solo parts were well 
sustained. Madame Rudersdoff, as the principal 
soprano, sang with great power and artistic expres- 
sion, and the great scene between Elijah and the 
widow was deservedly applauded. ‘ Hear ye, 
Israel,” the grand dramatic appeal which opens the 
second part, was declaimed to perfection. The 
arduous character of the prophet was represented by 
Mr. Renwick, who acquitted himself with great 
credit. But why did he desert his post before his 
work was finished ? Miss Palmer sang the contralto 
solos with much sweetness, especially, O rest in 
the Lord, and Mr. G. Perren elicited cordial 


{| cheers in the beautiful tenor songs, “If with all 


your hearts,” and “Then shall the righteous 
shine.“ The audience, though apparently satisfied 
with the entire performance (despite some serious 
hitches) was unusually forbearing, and was con- 
tent to encore only the popular trio for female 
voices, Lift thine eyes, which it is not easy 
to hear once without wishing for its repetition. 
The cheers awarded to the conductor at the close 
were well deserved, and we trust the performance of 
Wednesday night is a sign that the National Choral 
Society is taking a higher position in the production 
of the oratorios of the great masters than it has 
hitherto attained. = 

Next Wednesday evening Mendelssohn’s Lodge. 


sang (Hymn of Praise), and his Walpurgis Night 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


works which exhibit the great composer's powers 
in widely different phases of musical genius—are to 
be given under Mr. Martin’s auspices. 


Crimes und Casualties, 


— — 


A powder explosion in a grocer’s shop at 
5 on Friday, killed six people and de- 
stroy ed a great deal of property. 

A Yorkshire farmer is said to have died from 
hydrophobia. He was bitten by a dog a year 
but no symptoms of infection appeared till a few 
days since. If this story be true, it is obviously 
rather a startling one. 

A crime, recalling the murder of the woman 
Thaubin by Giovanni Lani, twelve years ago, but 
far more brutal in its details, has been committed in 
Finsbury. The ns of an hotel in Chris- 
topher-street employed as night porter a native of 
Switzerland, named Jacob Spinaz, 23 years of age. 
On Friday night this man was absent without leave, 
and at half past one on Saturday morning he was let 
in bya fellow-servant. About four hours afterwards 
the body of a loose woman was discovered in the 
kitchen, the head and face having been battered in 
such a manner as to render the features scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. Empty wine-bottles and a hea 
metal candlestick were the instruments with whi 
the murderer had completed his fearful work. 
Spinaz, who gave an incoherent account of the 
occurrence, was at once arrested, and in the course 
of the day was brought before the sitting magis- 
trate at Worship-street. 

The old Star and Garter” Hotel, the scene of 
many a famous banquet, political, literary, and 
social, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday morn- 
ing. The inmates retired to rest soon after ten 
o'clock on Tuesday night, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at a quarter-past one, the discovery that the 
building was on fire was made by the coachman of 
Colonel Burdett, who was driving the Misses Burdett 
home from a The Misses Burdett, regardless 
of the slender protection of their 3 dresses, 
crossed the road and knocked and rang loudly at the 
door of the new hotel, a few yards nearer to Rich- 
mond Park, rousing the inmates. Mrs. Bearpark, 
the housekeeper of the hotel, with half a dozen female 
domestics, arrived in front of the old hotel, and, in 
reply to inquiries, described the persons sleeping in 
the old building to be Mr. Lever, the manager; Mr. 
Simpson, his clerk ; and George Mingey, the cellar- 
man. Shortly afterwards Lever and Simpson pre- 
sented themselves * at the window of a bed - 
room on the third floor, calling ey 
for aid. Unfortunately a ladder brought from 
Colonel Burdett's would not reach higher 
than the second floor. Colonel Bull arrived about 
this time, and called out to the inmates to lower 
themselves, which Simpson immediately did by 
tying one end of a sheet round the iron flower- 
basket outside the window, and lowering himself 
as far as the sheet permitted. There were still 
some inches between his feet and the top spar of 
the ladder, whena Mr. Budd mounted the ladder, and, 
almost hidden by dense volumes of smoke, continued 
to ascend until he got hold of Simpson's feet, which he 
steadied on the topmost spar, and thus brought him 
safely tothe ground. Those present say they observed 
Lever suddenly disappear, and the presumption is that 
he was suffocated by the smoke and fell down insensible. 
Mingey escaped. Eight engines had arrived before 
a single drop of water had been obtained. The 
new hotel has a roof tank, capable of holding 
80,000 gallons, but it was nearly empty. The 
deficiency of water was indeed lamentuble. When 
the first alarm was givon, at a quarter-past one 
o'clock, the chief turncock of the district had to 
despatch his depaty on horseback five miles to the 
reservoir of the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company, at Battersea, to get them to apply the 
necessary pressure. Before this could be done not 
one brick was left upon another of what a couple 
4 hours previously had been the Old Star and 

arter. 


— 


Miscellaneous. 


1 


THE Stare AND Savrin CasE.—It is stated that 
the following compromise in this case has been 
arranged: the plaintiff to receive back the 300/, 
which she brought with her when she joined the 
Sisterhood of Mercy, but no more; and each party 
to bear their own coste—something like 8,000/., it is 
said. 7 

MERIONETHSHIRE ELECTION.—At the close of th 
poll on Saturday the numbers were—For Mr. 
Holland, the Liberal candidate, 1,605; for Colonel 
Tottenham, Conservative, 960, thus giving the former 
a majority of 645. At the previous contested election 
in this county, in July, 1866, the Liberal candidate 
was in a minority of 31 votes. 

OcEAN TELEGRAPH AMALGAMATION.—Arrangements 
have been concluded for a joint-purse between the 
Anglo-American and French Telegraph Companies, 
the French Telegraph Company taking 364, and 
the Anglo-American 633. It is also understood 
thatthe Anglo-American and the Atlantic Companies 
are to be reconstituted so that both may be repre- 
sented by a common stock. 

Hampstead Heatu.—At the meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Work son Friday it was 
stated that the present lord of the manor 
of Ham} was willing to negotiate for the 
sale of his interest in the Heath. The General 


Purposes Committee were to treat for 
ita and to report the result of their nego- 
— 3 The debate on pois pone 
politan Water Supply was resumed again 
adjourned 


University Oottrcr, Lonpon.—At a session of 
Council on Saturday, the 8th inst., Mr. George Grote, 
President, Mr. Robinson Illis, M. A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, was appointed Professor of 
Latin, in succession to Professor Seeley, who has 
been appointed Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. At the previous 

sssion of the Council, the Ricardo Scholarship in 
Political Economy of 20/., tenable for three years, 
was awarded to Mr. Seward Brice, M.A. 

Tue Vaccination Act.—An important case bear- 
ing upon the working of the Vaccination Act of 
1867 was decided in the Court of Queen's Bench on 
Saturday. The question, as stated in a special case 
fromtwo Huntingdonshire was whether 
a person, having been once convicted of non-com- 
pliance witha vaccination order, can be convicted a 
second time if a doctor certifies that the child’s 
system is unfit to receive the vaccine matter. The 
magistrates considered that they could continue to 
convict so long as their order had not been com 
with, and the Court held that in this view the local 
justices were right. 

Tae Bureiar’s NEW ome It is stated that a 
gang of burglars is going round the most respectable 
streets in Pimlico LL a new “dodge.” They 
dress like gentlemen returning from evening parties. 
One of them goes up toa door at about midnight, 
and tries the lock gently with a latch key. If it fail 
to open, being duly barred, he tries another door 
till he reaches one which has been left on the latch 
for some of the inmates. Then he signals his con- 
federates, and the house is at their mercy. If met 
by the police, the burglar appears to be a gentle- 
man innocently walking home. If caught (as in one 
case) actually trying a door, the polite thief civilly 
apologises for having mistaken the number of his 
friend’s house’’ and goes elsewhere, 

THE WEDDING AND THE WEDDING Frasr.— The 
North British Mail reports a case, in which a wedding 
took place at Glasgow while the feast was to be at 
Paisley. The bride went thither by bus, the 
bridegroom by train. The bride’s party arrived all 
right, and the happy fair one was in expectation of 
meeting her newly made “lord” every minute. A 
delay occurred and the lady became anxious. Two 
hours passed away, and no tidings; and when the 
time had extended to four hours her anxiety became 
intense. Ultimately the party learned that a mishap 
had occurred on the line. Messengers were dis- 
patched to the Paisley station, and on learning there 
had been no fatal results the marriage enjoyments 
were commenced, and the prolonged meeting of 
the married pair was of the most affectionate 
character. : 

EXTRAORDINARY GATHERING OF KNowN THIEVES.— 
The Gospel Hall, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, was on 
Wednesday evening the scene of a very extraordinary 
gathering. Mr. Edward Wright (commonly called 
Ned Wright”), who has for a longtime been labour- 
ing to reform the criminal classes, entertained a party 
of thieves at supper. One hundred and ninety-five 
well-known thieves made their appearance at this 
Hall: 188 had not suffered penal servitude—their 
convictions numbered 876, and the time served by 
them in prison on an aggregate represents 142 years, 
4 months, and 2 days. Seven had undergone penal 
servitude, and their imprisonments represented a 
total of 67 years 4 months. One of the penal con- 
viots had been in prison for 17 years 4months. One 
of the non-penals had done 10 years. They had 
stolen all sorts of things, but in most cases food had 
held out the stronger temptation. One youth was 
present who a few years - was imprisoned in 
Maidstone Gaol for stealing four turnips to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. It was his first felony, but 
since then he had been five or six times convicted. 
The majority of the guests were mere youths, but a 
few experienced cracksmen were present who were 
“down upon their luck. Some of them wereragged, 
unkempt, and unwashed, and wore deplorably 
wretched looks. The supper was followed by some 
short addresses from the host, whose homely exhorta- 
tions to repentance were (says the Telegraph) free 
from any tinge of pride, it being observable that in 
the constant use of the pronoun “we” he made 
common cause with his hearers, and considered his 
and their interests alike. The speaker was listened 
to with the deepest attention, with only a few rude 
interruptions. A desire was loudly expressed by 
the majority of the audience to “chuck” the inter- 
rupters out. Mr. Wright, with a view of giving as 
many of them as possible a chance to retrieve their 
lost characters, promised that, by way of experiment, 
he would, on the following day, procare for forty of 
them the loan of a barrow and present each of the 
forty with a shilling to purchase stock. 


Gleayangs. 

The Choir hears that Mr. Benedict has finished a 
new oratorio, and that it will most probably be pro- 
duced at one of the music meetings of this year. 

The Registrar-General estimates the population of 
the Metropolis in the middle of the year 1870 at 
3,214,707, being 412 persons to an acre. This is 
London with the suburbs, from Hampstead to 
Streatham and from Woolwich to Hammeremith. 


We have a custom in London that the Corporation 


Tt; 


FE 
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or less had 
their parties, but the scale them at the 
present day are something quite The little 


guests are summoned two or three weeks 


| 


i 


d 
i 
; 


and stay well on towards midnigh 
erer 
to the juvenile mind o early acquaintance 
all — — of fashionable society, and shall 
oarselves to a consideration of the 


2 
E 
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they dance themselves into great fatigue, they eat 
ao erik ot ie evens heres wes oo SY See 
d on y te 

worst of all, they lose from two to six hours’ deep. 
The ulterior consequences of this entire 
ment of their habiteand their fanctions are 


and, above all, let not the precious hours of 
cartailed just when, by reason of excitement ex- 
haustion, they need to be extended. We have heard 
of simpler nations than ours which have their child- 
ren’s gatherings in the early afternoon, at which the 
repast is plain, and which break up when ours are 
beginning. English parents should imitate this sim- 
plicity. What pleasures are children to get out of 
society when they become y men and women, if 
they are to be satiated and ex with formal 


and late evening parties when they have barely got 
into their teens ? Lancet. 


— 


OTIOR.—On and the 5th January, all an- 
— 1 — i Sale this column n 


in — must be 
accompanied by a ance of ha, eroun in 
postage stamps. 


Births, Marriages, und Henths. 


AN I- BA Tun 1 at e. John’s Partien 
D anuary 7 
Church, Ham the Rev. M. 
Vicar of St. M chael’s, Coventry, uncle of the 
by the „Gerard A. Herk James Livett Dan 
of Bristol, solicitor, to Sophie „ second 
John Ash Baynes, Neg., of Hampestead-hill Gardens, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


Au Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Viotoria, cap. 89? 


for the week ending Wednesday, Jan. 12. 


asu DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .. . . £88,298,790, Government Debt 411, 016. 100 
Other Securities .. J, 04, 900 
Gold Qoin & Bullion 18,296,790 
888,298, 790 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


443, 028, 728 
Gao, Forsus, Chief Oash:er, 


Jan. 18, 1870. 


Hottoway's Ointment anD Pitis.—Oounse, yor THs 


De.icaTe.—Those to whom the winter is a protracted 
rtunity of — oak 


for the faculty, with which they sacccesfu 
influenza; they allay, in an incredibly short time, the dis- 
tressing fever and short cough. 


— — 
Marhets. 
COVENT GARDEN, Satarday, January 15.—We cannot 
f revival in business here, but what is doing 
24 22 character. Forced v com 


seakale, beans, asparagus, 
co into use. We are also receiving excellent 
from 


former realising w 30s. 

are plentiful, but inferior in quality. 
me Ah pra —— — onette, fach 

sist of orc 

1 and tulips and hyseintha, which ace plentiful 


POTATORS.—Borovuce 4 


The business has been very 
4 inte Landen last week consisted of 3,507 bags 
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Jan. 19, 1870. 
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BRBAD.—Lospax, reren, Jan 16. —The prices 
yee ie th to trapo! I. 7d, to 75 d.; 
Monday, Jan. 17. 
on last week 


) BT ITAN ATTLE MARKET, 
onl ign stock into 
. eg Pee 
we received 4,004 in 1868, 4,099; in 1867, 9,610; and in 1866, 
7 has the feat 


8,928 ure of the cattle 
trade to-day. recei stock have been on a more 
liberal scale, some 


8188 811 
Hise sil 


, . all descri 
uotations gave 2 
best Downs and half-breds sold at 5s. 6d. 
calves the inquiry has been limited, and 
— Pies have been dull, and 


dal em. porkers. 


METROPOLITAN MAT MARKET. Monday, Jan. 17. 


The market has been fairly supplied with meat. The mild 


weather has bad a depressing effect on the trade, and the 
quotations have been barely maintained. 


Per Aba. by the carcase, 
46. 
[ 
1 
Vea! 


PROVISIONS, Monday, January 17. — The arrivals last 
week from Irelaud were 600 frkine butter and 3,746 bales 


porte bu 
the Irish butter 


late advance having checked 
demand, and at the of the week lower rates would 


have been accepted. 
BOROUGH 


inquiry, . 
te the 4th inst. report the market as quiet. 
Os., . 15s., to 130. Os,; 9 5 G. Os. 


French, 52. 6l. 0s, to 
Gl. da, to GL. 10s.; Yearlings, 


SEED, Monday, Jan 17.—There is little English cloverseed 
, and prices continue bigh for all dne qualities. Foreign 
up in value. English Trefoils remain a and 
ary- 
ues, Foreign tares remain dull, and 
prices, 


in the yarn trade ise tem — gE 

porarily suspended, 

the wool trade are considered encouraging. 
has changed hands to a fair extent, on former 

terms. The import into London consisted of 747 bales from 
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Advertisements, — 
MONARCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, 


AND 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


n cos COMBED SATE 
gaben — the k. 


OCKING 
Largest Ley- 
Gassiot’s Uascade Apparatua — TH 
J. 8. Cat ll, Esq Mor a 
; ve 5 orms the 
: teniine evolut ons CHRISTMAS 
r. Wardroper’s Musical and Pictorial 
tions; 0 Fare and jovial 
1 roh decorated; 
Onrols.— THE MYSTERIES 
LPHO. The Ghost Illusion perfected. Three emanat- 
one. G innumerable | Mr. Wardroper nar- 
the horrors, and Mr. Pichler has added to the Ghostly 
ustrations, Accredited Relics of the Maximilian Reign.— 
IT CONCERT, in which the renowned Baritone, Herr 
Angyal Ry the Band of the Deetiigtn, De by 
Mr. orb 4 Herr Schalkenbach on the Electric Organ.— 
The MYSTERIOUS HAND.— Matthews, the Preatidigivateur. 
— „ resuscitated Automatically.—AMSTERDAM : 
its EXHIBITION and People, from personal observations 
made by Professor Pe during his late tour.—PEUULIAR 
PEOPLE OF 1 PERIOD, by Mesers. Wardroper.—The 
ROYAL POLY Shilling. 


ECHNIOC’S change for One 6 
ISESTABLISHMENT of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND in JAMAICA. 

At a Meeting of the Bxeoutive Committee of the Society 
for the — of Religion from State-Patronage 
and Control, held January 14th, 1870, it was 


RESOLVED :— . 

1. That this Committee has learned with the highest satis- 
faction that, on the 10th of December last, the Governor of 
Jamaica announced to the Legislative Council of the Island 
that the idea of extending State support to various religious 
communities for missionary purposes in Jamaica bad been 
abandoned, and that the Clergy Act, which would expire on 
the 816 of that month, would not be renewed. 

2. That the Committee warmly congratulates the Nonoon- 
formiate of Jamaica, not merely on their having at length 
secured feligious equality, by the dicestablishment of the 
Church of England in the Colony, but on the successful result 
of the ness and vigilance which have rendered impracti- 
cable any extension of State grants, for ecclesiastical purposes, 

8, That it ia encou by this event to believe that the 
resistance now n other colonies to State inter- 
vention in the religious affairs of the inhabitants will shortly 
be crowned with similar success, 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet - street. 
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A. A., 


YOOK’S TOURS to PALESTINE, ITALY 
80. On the 17th Jawuany, Mr. J. M. COOK started 
with a party of Tourists for the Nile, 60. On the 7th 
Fespruary a SECOND PARTY will be accompanied by Mr, 
00K. Ben., for Gan SURZ CANAL, PALES- 
TINK, ASIA MINOR, GREECE, &c., for Seventy-five days; 
or for a Forty Days’ Trip to ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, and the 
SUZ CANAL. 
teats ue tk ab from London, and CIRCULAR 
Tl TS in ITALY, issued all the year round. 8 U 
party for Rome, Naples, &c., at Baster, for the Holy 
the . bition of tical Art. Through 
Tickets also to Belgium, Holland, parte of Germany, France, 
Switzerland, &., daring the winter. 
Programmes of all the above may be bad in return for 
J fae coe 08, Fleet-atreet, where also may be 
— the “ Help-Book to Bastern Tous.“ All letters to be 


j THOMAS COOK, Tourist Office, 
98, Fleet - street, London, 


Now ready, price 8s. 6d, ; by post, $e. 10d. 
ye gene for SRS VELLERS to the 
EAST, uding Egypt, Pales 5 „ 606, 
and Italy; with Four new Mapa b Keith Yonesuns: 27 the 
Rev. Jabez Buras, D. D., with Tourist Arrangements by 
THOMAS COOK. 


Tourist Office, 98, Fleet-street, London. 


Published this day, price ls. ; b t ls. 2d, 
Dr. W. H. Russell, Consul 4 of legte), and Cook s 
0 


eee 
0 and to the Right Honourable the 
Karl of CLARENDON, Foreign Secretary a State, in reply to 
misstatements and calumnies in A Diary in the East,” b 
e e By 1aSM aN OOK 
80 wood’s 0.“ CO 
and numerous Eastern and Continental Touriste. , 


[| NDEFENDENT COLLEGE, FAIR- 
WATER, TAUNTON.—SECRETARY, STEWARD, and 
MATRUN.—The Committee of the above College require a 


Lady and Gentleman, married, the former as 
latter as 


pointed will reside and board at the College, and be under 
the directions of the Principal and Committee. Applications 


to be sent to the Rev. J, 8. UNDEKWOOD, t 
3 ) OOD, the Secretary, 


VHEMISTRY.—A 


in the business of a —— and Druggist in a large 


county town, is OFFERED toa highly respectable YOUTH. 
Premium moderate, Would be sated us — of the family, 


Apply to C. and D., care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, E. C. 


HEMISTRY.—WANTED, a RESIDENT 


MASTER, competent to prepare a Class for Matricula- 
tion in the above subject in the London University.—Apply, 


Tedoas age, Se., to Rev. Dr. Brewer, Borton Spa College, near 
PETTENHALL PROPRI ETARY 
SCHOOL. Near WOLVERHAMPTON. 


This School RE-OPENS ou Monpay, Januar 
the management, till Easter, of the Kev. ROBERT. 
afterwards 


24, under 
of ALEX \NDER WAUGH YOUNG, Ed. 
B.A., Fellow of University College, London. . 

apply to Samuel 


For information 
Dickinson, Ed., Newbridge, Wolverhampton, 


ractical EDUCATION 


A 14 


FEocariox 


. 


HE PUPILS of the Rev. G. D. BARTLET, 
REASSEMBLE (after 
AIK nn Secon 1870. 0 
N JOHN’S COLLEG ANGELL PARK 

e Rev. COWARD'S Near fate Pastor of Sutherland 
Congregational Church, Walw EDUCATES a limited 
YOUNG GENTLEM 


umber of between the = of 
Seven aba ben yearn; in very branch of study pted 
to qual for Oomm or ita. 
Greek an 


them 
Latin are included, but 


Prospectus by post on application. 
Two railway-stations three minutes from the College. 
Next SESSION OPENS January 21, 1870. 


N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS. 
CnRAIRMAN, 
EDWARD GRIMWADE, Eeq., Mayor of Ipswich, J.P. 
This School is intended to afford Nonconformiats an oppor- 
= giving their sons, at a moderate ost, a firat-class 


The next term commences Thursday, Jan. 20, 1870. 


For terms and iculars apply to the Rev, R. Alliott 
B. A., Head ies * 


Bast of England School Company, Limited. 
(HEOBALDS, CHESHUNT, N. 


The Rev. J. O. JACKSON begs to announce that his 
3 1 will RE-ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDay, the 26th 
natant. 


PEBRYLAND HOUSE, SURBITON.— 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 


The MISSES MACKENNAL hope to RESUME SCHOOL 
— on Monpay, 24th January. Prospectuses on applica- 
on. 


— 


CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
COLLEGIATE HOUSE, LEIOBSTER, 
Conducted by Mrs. ISLIP. 
The Firat Masters are in regular attendance for Latin, the 


Modern Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and Natural 
Science, 


Instruction in the Hesential Branches of Education, in 
Biblical aud English Literature, &c., is under the direction of 
Mrs. ISLIP, assisted by competent Governesses. 


References to parents of pupils and others. 
Terms and particulars vent on application. 


| ADEs’ SCHOOL, MAYFIELD VILLA, 
MARLBOROUGH, WILTS, 
Conducted by the Misses SMITH. 


The DUTIES of thie Establishment will be RESUMED 
28th January. VACANCIS occur for TWO MINISTER'S 
DAUGHTERS, for whom special arrangoments are made, 


A BGYLL HOUSE, 96, BLGIN-CRESOENT, 
KENSINGTON PARK. 


Principal—Mrs, Everard Healey. 


Mrs. HEALRY, aasisted by resident English and Foreign 
Governoesses and eminent N 7 continues to educate a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. 


The best facilities are afforded for acquiring a sound English 
education, and those seeking accomplishments will also find 


superior advantages. An ARTICLED PUPIL uired, 
References to ministers and others, e 


DEL SCHOOL, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 


Conducted by the Misses HEWITT, assisted by able English 
and Foreign Masters. 


4 NEXT TERM will commence on Monpar, January 

References are kindly tted to the Rev, Edward White, 
Tufnell Park, N.; the Rev. Francis Tucker, Hilldrop-road, 
N.; and the Parents of Pupils. 


Pine Villa, Hilldrop-Road, N. 


(Superior). — BELMONT 
OUSK, KAMSGATE, | 

Classics, Modern Languages, and Advanced Mathematias 
Comfortable home and careful religious training. Moderate 


terms. For prospectuses, apply to the Principal, at Dr. 
Orwin’s, Haverstock Hill, N V. * 


VIo ron VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. : 


LACKPOOL.—_COLLEGE HOUSE 

SCHOOL, QUEEN’S SQU ARE.—This Establishment, 

on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 

land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with 

ä intellectual and moral traiuing and the comforts of 
me, 


Referees :—Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D.D., London; Rev. James 
— oat — — anes — 
8; onn * 0 3 
Esq., J. P., Manchester. ” i : l 
Prospectuses on application to 


J AMES CROMPTON, Principal. 


QOUTH PARADE SCHOOL, TENBY, 
SOUTH WALES, , 

Mr, HENRY GOWARD, M.A., LL.B., of the London Uni- 
versity, and late Professor in 2 Hill College, Birming 
ham, has opened a Boarding col in this beautiful aud 
healthy watering-place. Prospectuses on application, 

J have known Mr. Goward intimately for seventeen years, 
The general excellence of his Christian character, his con- 
scientious discharge of duty, his patience and great kindliness, 
are certain to secure for him the affection and respect of his 
pupita, and the confidence of their parents. Of his scholar- 
ship and his qualifications ss a teacher, his University 
hopours and the position which he has held for eleven years 
at Spring Hill College, are a sufficient guarantee. 


„R. W. DALE, M. A., Birmingham,” 


** 
* 
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AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOO m4 
1C Master, Mag RDGUASTON, ser BIRWING: Winter DEEBSSES and FURS, ro 
The Rev. H. M. STALLYBRASS RECEIVES a limited | HAM, aer and d. by Mr. F. EWRN, with the help of efficient | ae 
umber of 18311 1 SONG to ys | a) the Assistants and 4 Visiting Masiers, will RE-OPEN on on Torspar, JAMES SPENCE and 00., m4 
UB 80H RSITIES, and IAL mary 25. : 
PUBLIC &¢ W u Faure Churchyard, 
Terma, from 70 to 100 guineas. ’ 


PUPILS REASSEMBLE Janvary 17th. 


Forster, Esq., M P., Minister of Education. 


1 COLLEGE! ANGLESEA HOUSE, 
The NEXT TERM will — on Torna v, the 
25th inst. 
For prospectus, apply to Miss Butler. 


Fokker HOUSE, WOODFORD, N. E. 


Principal—G. F. 1 H. SYKES, B. A. 

The Course of Instruction at this School agrees with the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission. Continued success at 
the Middle Class and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 
— L. the Universities, has proved the soundness of the 
system. 

There is a good Play-ground and Cricket-field. 

Pupils under Ten years of age form a separate dep artment. 


T VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE, 


Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON. 

In this Establishment PUPILS are PREPARED moat suc- 
cessfully for the UNIVERSITIES, ali departments of the Civil 
Service, the Oxford Local Examinations, the Professions, and 
Commercial life. 


The FIRST TERM of 1870 will COM MENCE on Tus, 
the 18th of January. 


HE COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 


NORWOOD, SURREY, in Union with the College of 
Preceptors, 


MASTERS, 
French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Literature. 


German—Professor Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 
Polytechnic. 


Olarsios— Mr. R. Burtt, of the London University. 
Pianoforte—Herr Robert Beringer. 
Drill—Sergeant-Major T. H. Burke. 


RA For a prospectus, 
THE PRINCIPAL. 


en PARK HOUSE, FOREST- 
HILL, 8.E. 


The Rev. H. J, CHANORLLOR REOBIVES a limited 
number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN to BOARD and BU. 


The course of study embraces the subjects reqaired for the | 
Oxford and Oambridge Local Examinations. 


MASTERS, 
ee eens Ses Se Biock] f 7. 1 Bal. Beg. 
Ce thema tios— A 2 M. A. 
Further particulars, with references, on application, 


DOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, 


-PROFESSORS. 

English Literature . Mrs. QO. L. Barros. 
Botany „ „a. BENTLEY, Coll. 
I L ee „N Witsow & Witte. 
Singing me oe ARD, 
Dra and Pain , _ „ ° 
. and Biblical oe . Rev, J. W. — 
German Language „ „ ¢ Dr. Guna. 

Referees—Parents of Pupils and 


For Particulars, — the Principal, Mrs. TODD, 


LAY SDOWNE HOUSE, LON DON ROAD 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIBS. 
Condor sy THz MISSES MIALL. 


Masrerns— 
French and Italian . . Mons. O. O. Caillard. 
German “ . . Md 


Profeasor 
London. 
Arithmetic . . «+ -« Ms, . Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are ton exclusively by 
the masters assigned to them. The genera! edacation 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 


References to parents of pops, and others, ifrequired., 


EST of ENGLAND DISSENTERS’ } 
PROPBIETARY SCHOOL, TAUNTON, 
Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH. M A. 


The PUPILS are expected to REASSEMBLE on Fawar 
February 4th. 


9 I „ 


. LEONARD S/ ON-SEA. 


The DUTIES of HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL will be 
RESUMED on the 2th inst 


Head Master—Mr. EDWARD MAXWELL DILLON, M. A. 
This School comprises U Preparatory, and Junior De- 
Hate agen Bg Beer Bho in which Re gary trained for Public 
Examinations, as well as Commercial Life, 
1 and backward youths receive every care and attention. 


address, The Head Master, or Mrs. Duff, 
Highbury » Ot, Leonards. 


———— 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE „ PEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHi RE. 
Principals, The Mises HOWARD. Resident Foreign 

Governesses. 


FIRST TERM, 1870, will commence January 27. 


RANCE COMPANY. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSU- | 


of LADI&S and the PUBBIO 
I Been, 2, a. — — 


v 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the SIXTY-THIRD 1 = 1h a 
HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND, at the rate of 6 per cent., is 
PATABLE te the SHAREH REHGLDERS, at the 2815 5 

ompany, illiam Street, „ between : 
the hours of 10 and 4. 1 

GEORGE SOOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
Jan. 15, 1870. 


(Limited), 18, FINSBURY-PLACE SOUTH, E.C. 


5 yeara, if unable to continue payment. 


December Zlat, 1 
ACTIVE LOCAL AND DISTRICT AGENTS WANTED 


CEPTRE LIFE ASSOCIATION | Sar sable: cet Mull, Collarette, 


FURS! FURS!) 2 One | 
| 


rates sea Grebe Nun f. 12a, Sea aes Sa 


APECIAL ADVANTAUES, 10a, 6d. 
Claims up to £300 within 15 days after proof of Death, FAMILY and COMPLIMENTAR 

inatead of 3 42 three mentha’ notice, JAMES SPEN * aan 
Policies paya ble during the lifetime of the Assured without : SPENOE and Oo., 


r, and 78, 8t. Paule Ch ; 45 
‘A FREE POLACY given for the total Premiums paid after te ee We d tene 8 1 


8 1 
N PATENT KID GLOVES! * 


WHEELER AND CO.’8 OWN MAKE. 
Gentlemen's, 4a. 84. ; Ladies’, 


VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) (Limited). 
Estab. in Melbourne in 1864. 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT IN poh 
Lord Al Churchill, 16, vient Ge 
Alexander ar Meat, Mees | * Ae. and 4 Nane 
* Rac, Eaq a, Bek cod 
Adolphas William ce Beq., M. P. 


BaxxnSs— Messers. Glyn 
street; the Union Bank of Scotland and Branches. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY ARE:— 


EsTATE ONLY. 
advances, 


collecting Rents, Debts, &c., 
Trustees, and others, and — conduc 


TRALIAN COLONIBS. 


INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YBARLY in LONDON. 
pany. 
17, King’s Arms Yard, London, B. O. 


HE LAND MORTGAGE BANK of} a yttit Pats Ki . ; Gentlemen's ts 


Milis, Currie, and Oo., 67, Lon. bard - O and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton | 


1. To make advances in the Colony of Victoria on Freknorp | n 
2. To receive money on Debenture for the purpose of such Cobbies, its. 6 


8. To act as Agent for invest Mel. a Loan i te, N.; 
0 gen ing Cap - g 2 e 


Abeen peg ot Ran 
TRUST sod AGENCY business in connection with the AUS: Re a ens. and nn 


Full particulars may be obtained at the Offices of the Com- 
J. HARPER, Secretary. 


Ladies and Gentlemen's Russian Kid Gloves, 9s, Gd. per pair, 
Ali Gloves Post free. 


WHEELER and 0O., 310, REGENT-STREST, w. 
16 unnnmurg n of LOMBARD dan ; 


- eee 


A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents. | ef | 
| 
| 


Wall'’s-end, by screw steamers and 
Hartlepool, 8. Sast 


5 dik we! yen: Tal 
a Me Soke: 18. ar ern 


' Hight 


28s. ; 


20s.: smal 
Delivered ny 

sland, N. B.; 
orthern Rall 


4 * i 
The COMPANY is now PREPARED to ISSUB DEBEN- 
TURES for THREE YEARS or UPWARDS, at 5 PER CENT, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. 


Wears GTON HIFE ASSURANCE 
| OOMPANY, | 


The — 2 N 2 
mas 
Thomas Lam bert, Bg. Shors-street, 


Philip Orlin T. Orellin ye cn A. 15 eee 


J. Bbenezer bai „.d. ., Pinsbury-cirous 
Edward Swift Stillwell, 
John Carvell Williams, Beq., 2, Berjeants’-inn. 


Bonvuszs have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866 
Polin made payable during lifetime. 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


Mopar Rates of Premi ly for young lives. 


Sunderland W Whest Peckham 

Seam Roce gs 
Oa 

entitled to use their name. 


ROWN and GREEN'S KITOHEN 
22 with Close or Open Fire, Roast u Pront, 
urpassed for general oon · 

oe te 


neys. Prise Medal ng athe nd tye proven — 


London, 78, Bishopsgate street Within, and 447, Wes rend. 


FILMER AND os 4 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


An Illustrated Catalogue sent post free, containing prices of 


FF. ama AND Boom -O Livzs insared on a new prin- 1,000 articles of bedroom furniture. 


31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


ING-SOCIETY. 
234 of Parliament. 


Share of Surplus Profits. 


for any term of years. 


LX DON and | SUBURBAN MUTUAL 


SHARRS, £35 each, may b may be paid In one sum, or by Monthly 
INVESTING +" receive 6 per cent. Interest, and 24d. Most convenient and econemic stock.“ 


1 — 


Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 
nr EXHIBITION, 1969 


FIRST PRIZE, og hare rer 
Beef tea at 


—1— . 


CAUTION,— sort warranted ventor, 
MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGES without premium | Baren Liebig, whe whose signature is Al 
JoONATHAN TAYLOR, Beoretary. 


Ask for Liebig Company's, Extent,” and aot ter Ltebigts 


— 


SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUGB. 
106, Cheapside, E. O. 


improvements. 


Money obtained on Frechold or Leaschold Securities. 


RB. COOKE BAINES, 


t 
Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan —— N „ 


ae 21 
Baus 1s, Fr. 
247 rai an Yan 
Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared and Van Abbott, Invalid and Depot and 
and arranged. | vendish-square, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &c. 


Coughs, Colds, Debility, o. 


OEFLUND’S “ LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of 
MALT,” a new dietetic 


mended by the Faculty. 
and Biackw 


Merchant, 5, Princes- street, Ca 


— — 


RHEUMATIS™M. 


Use the nien EMBROCATION, 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The January Number now ready. 


ill find the above Circular a 
. Messra. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. LO. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, persed ng, 
safe, valuable, and reliable 


it contelen off the e Share 
Investments. 


DIVIDENDS DREDGE’S HEAL-ALI, 


Which affords instant relief. 
Prepared only 2 BARCLAY and SONS, 96, nena 
London sold by Chem 


stoeel, Landen, ane cole Sa Ghaght ot De Paas 
ls, 14d. eer L 


afford others the by v Moats 
. plete removal in sion” by. whieh, Bo obtained iba 
e on a envelope, to 


Terms and references on application, 


CHOOL FITTINGS.— Messrs. BANKS and 

00. 8 PATENT. Revised Illustrated Price Sheet of 
every article required in a well-farnished School sent for 
three stamps. 


6 ] Baye NO APPETITE.” — Then use ) 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, the finest tonic bitter 


. 
; - ane . K . 1 1 2 1 . * . 
3 * 24 „„ awe * 1 rabies nee an oat * rae ne 
2 1 a 4 ** . ‘ 5 5 8 *, were 


eo 


r ew ee eed Be 
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DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
2. ‘BOOKS c purobased at 62, Paten- 
PARCELS of 81 value (es this rate) sent Carriage Free to 


Railwgy Station in : 
w Dock Seoietien, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
price. m 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wre THE BEST ARTICLES 


| AT 
DEANE’S 
(MEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FRER. 
DHA NE'B—Oslebreted Table Cutlery, every variety of style |D ELA NH’ 8—Domestio Baths for every purpose. Bath-room- 


fitted complete. .— The STATIONERY 
pEANY’ : Spoons and Forks, best mane-|DILAWH'S—Fenders and Fireirons, in modem and ap- Nr e of 
DEANT’s—- . Coffee Beta, Liqueur | DEANE” in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of | MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post 
Orueta. g superior quality. British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 13, 
DBANDB’S—Dish — ao he pe Dishes. Tin Dish DEAN H’S—Resister Stoves, London-made Kitch- | Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 
DBANE’S—Papier Mache Ton Trays in sete, trom Aa., new | DEAN T’S—Cornices — a variety of pat- COUGH, THROAT, VOICE, 


DBAND’S—Bronsed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 


DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Cull 
nary 
DEAND’ and Goods, Kettles, Stew and 


U 
DEAN WD’ 3 — Mata, &c., well made, 
DANS. Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 


wets? GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
Soren 


D Tickling, Irritation, Cough. Sample 
boxes, Gd. er 1s. (Pat free) ; tins, 2a. 6d, and Se. 6d. 


Stock 40. 
DEANE’ S—Moderator ea Book ak tenes a large and 
; handsome assortment. 
DEAN’ S—Gas patterns in 


Glass and eee ame oy a ethvee-light glass from 60s, 


| DEANE’S Seca Gadde, 
factured on the 


venti A Horse Clot ing, manu- 
premises, 


n 
of the best material. 


A Discount of 8 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. ü 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 
EE Eg TA 
techie . This, 


eat ary 


, is recommended by the hospitals and 
— of the re 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


. THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agente—OROGSE and BLACKWSLL, London, and sold 
all Dealers in Sauces threuchout the World. * 


HORNIMAN'S TEA. 

The large sale is attributed to ite strength, purity, and real 
ram mete ete eaten need Tent 
J. J. HORNIMAN and Co.” 


T6 ARE APPOINTED— 


2,538 8 Se. in the COUNTRY— 


FECTIONERS in LONDON.. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


* FIELD 
TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP. 


the 
ls. 


. FIELD'S 
UNITED KINCDOM" SOAP. 


This Soap is made In os varlton, While an 
aD ty Ee 
Price 84. per tablet. 
Gee the name on each. Wholesale 
J. O. and J. FIELD, 86, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
moet E.— ee the KN — 
a ah 
Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), parol 9 


,| wee Gen, ‘ 
Qs, 64., 5e., 10s, and 18s, and — wna L 
28 Pastilles for inhalation, 2s. d., be, | Hehe 


BEAUTIFUL BOOTS. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S London Boots at Moderate 


LADIES’ Double-Soled Kid Elastic Boots, 16s, 6d. ; House or 
Evening Boots, 5s. 6d. 

GENTLEMEN'S Blastic Calf for Walking, or Patent 
Leather for Aa. 


THE 1870 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
notice of convenient arrangements for 
and Foreign Residents, free by post. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 102, Oxford-street, London, W. 


LES WATSON and CO. invite atten- 

tion to the CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, 

pu elegant, and recherché, and worthy of a place on any 
gen f table. 


HE CORNHILL SHERRY. 
Elegant, pale, and dry. 30s. per dozen, Oarriage paid. 


HARLES WATSON and CO., 
80, CORNHILL (Opposite Royal Exchange). 


HE CORNHILL SHERRY. 
Rich gold, 80s, per dozen. Carriage paid. 


ARLES WATSON and CO., 
80, CORNHILL (Opposite Royal Exchange), 


favour of a visit to their old- 
80, Cornhill, containing a large stock 
curious and 


A fully descriptive Price List sent free. 


INAHA 
DUBLIN 


N’S LL WHISKY 
EXHIBITION, 1866 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY the Dublin 
Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, i and very 
wholesome. 


r 
en wns 208 
peed Be MA, 182222 we : 


James Epps and Oo., Homaopathic Chemists, 11%, Great 
Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 43, Threadneedile-street. 


— 
1111 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


- 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
uills, are too often nvoked to 


at 
modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


malady 
COUGH 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. Rooke, Scar „ author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
gays: —“ I have repeatedly observed how 


and 
invariably it subdued Pain, and tation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmon and I 


on, 
the greatest con — a a most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
. the constitution. Hence itis vaed with the most 


success in Asthma, Bronchitis, ption, 
Influenza, 1 Sweats of n Quinsy, and 
affections of throat and chest. by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in at ls. od., 
4s. 6d., and 118. each. Sold wholesale and retail by Jas. MW 
Qrosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 


9 
— — 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY OF THE STOMAOH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild at for delicate tu 


especially adapted for IES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


EETH.—MR. WEBB (late with Mr. A. 


Eekel Og py of 8, Grosvenor-street) constructs 
ARTIFICIAL EETH on the only patented improvements in 


comfort. fn 


the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- | tender 


| Observe 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


— — 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACEWRLL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


nan Ccfontel Fickle, Curry Paste 


of the 
Are sold retail in all perm of 1 and wholesale at the 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


NDIGESTION, LOSS of APPETI &. 
TINE promotes digestion 322 


2 
** It unites in itself the properties of all the other digesti 
secretions,” — Lancet 35 


PANCREATINE POWDER, bottles, 2s., 38. 6d., 6s, 6d., and 


12s. 6d. 
PANOREATINE WINE, bottles, 3s. 88., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY ‘and MOORE, New 18 


Nota.—“ SAVORY and MOORE” on the labels. 


B57 FOOD for INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother’s Milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods. **The Infant = — 
u it as a should,”’=BSocial Science 1. 
“Highly nourisbi and easily digested.“ — Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, I., 2s., 5s., aud 10s. 

Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


ASTHMA.—DATURA TATULA. 


efficacy in cases of Asth aod 
Dublin Journal of Medical Science. The fonts 


obtained. — Lotter from 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond - street, London. 


* — ——ů—̃ —„V-¼ę:: 8 A -, " 


this painless system will recommend iteelf when all 
others fail. b of 


Buccess — 
specimens 1 a trictly mocerzate, and 


explains his painless and inimitabie system, 


on application to Mr. W 27, New Bond-street. 
—.— sealer 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRULS, 1 7 no steel s 


wearer, and is 


ation. 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our 
: strenously advise 


y 
fail to fit) can be forw on sending 
circumference of the budy, two — hipa, to 
the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
© of e Truss, 16a, 1, S60. 64., and Sle, 64 


of a Double Truss, 81s, 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 
of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 
Orders 


52s. ls, 104 
to be made payable to John White, Pos | 
NEW PATENT 


Je 
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Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price és., 
THE CHRISTIAN POLICY OF LIFE. 


. BALDWIN BROWN, Author of the Home 
By Rev. J. B Life,” &0., Wy 
ConTsNTs. 
7. The Lessons of the Birds 


— 


1. The Fundamental Maxim. 
„ * ure. 
4 The Circle — Home 


Friends, mplain ? a | 
5. The Outer Circle—Business | 10, The Lights and Shadows 
and the State. of Experience. 
6, On Getting on in Life. 11, On Living for Eternity. 


% We o that this volume will not receive a cooler wel- 
come chen ite ecessors, It is a sturdy book, and well 
caloulated to help youth, to whom Mr. Brown dedicates it, to 
make men of themeelves. We know of no writer who can 
better make language to bristle with thought. He writes 80 
earnestly, that his very soul seems to * up through the 
words, He speaks as if from the depths his own religions 
conecientiousness to yours. You feel, therefore, not so much 
that he is grappling with his subject, as that he is grappling 
with you All these characteristics are found in the book 
before us.”—Literary World. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 


“To understand a proverb, and the interpretation,” 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


ANCIENT MAXIMS FOR MODERN 


By the Rev. HUGH STOWELL BROWN, 
f ConTENTS. 
t Au- 6. The Keeping of the Heart. 
1 — W S We On Buying and Selling the 
ut 


2. Have Your 2 


8. Prosperity of 8. Family Quarrels. 
and 1 


4. Weights ensures. 9. Honesty and Honour to- 
„On Mocking and being wards God, 
Mocked by Sin. 


4 The eu chosen are suited to the bold, outspoken cha- 


racter ot the author. Although the discourses are topical 
rather than expository, yet sometimes Mr. Brown throws a 
flood of light on the passage of Scripture chosen as the maxim 
for discussion. The thought is throughout vigorous, and the 
etyle very racy and forcible.”—Pulpit Analyst. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth antique, price 58, 


MODERN CHRISTIAN HEROES: 


A Gallery of Reforming and Protesting Men, including Crom- 
well, Milton, the turitans, Covenanters, First Seceders, 
Methodiste, &c., Ke. Vol. I. 


By GEORGE ann Aviat of “ Bards of the Bible,” 
n o., &. 


„Al Mr. Gilfillan’s best qualities appear in this volume —a 
vigorous style, a strong imagination, and gieat plainness of 
speech, in the Scriptural sense of that term. His sy thies 
are keen and generous; and every man who suffers for con- 
science’ sake finds in him a hearty admirer.”—Freeman, 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Now ready, price 2d., post free for 3d., 


LOOSE HIM, AND LET HIM do. 


A Sermon preached in Junction-road Congregational Church, 
Upper Holloway. 


By the Rev. W. ROBERTS. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Patornoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, post free, 


A POSTHUMOUS MINISTRY. 
Two Sermons on the occasion of the Death of the 


REV. JOHN GAY, 


Late Pastor of the Church st Crown-street Chapel, Ipswich, 
delivered in that Placeof Wor hip on Sunday, December 19th, 


1869; that in the Morning by the Rev. ELIEZER JONES, 
aud that in the Evening wy the Rev. T. M. MORRIS. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. OC. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


MY CONTEMPORARIES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Brief Memorials of more than Four Hundred Ministers of 
the Gospel, of Various Denominatione, who have Lived, 
Laboured, and Entered into Rest from A. D. 1800 to 1869. By 
CORNELIUS SLIM, 


_ Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster row, London, E. C. 


— — 


A NEW AND POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BAPTIST 
HISTORY. 


No. 2 is now ready, price 8d., post vo, to be completed in 12 
Numbeis, with upwards of 50 Illustrations, 


BAPTIST HISTORY. 


From the Foundation of the Christian Church to the Present 


By J. M. CRAMP, D. D., 
With an Introduction by Rev. J. Anavs, D. D. 
Dr. Cramp’s Baptist History is the only complete his- 
tory of the „ issued in this country, Its comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy, and research render it the most reliable 


work on the su , and ite interesting details, 
— lucid 2 make it Sol Gaon ee ee 


Eiliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF “THE CHURCH” 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


THE CHURCH FOR 1870 


Will contain a Series of Articles by the Rev. WILLIAM 
BROCK, D.D., of Bloomsbury Chapel, President of the 
Baptist Union, on the Reality, Ete-nity. A and 
Avoidableness of Future Punishment” ; a Series of 
Pa by the Rev. J. JACKSON GOADBY, of Leicester, 
entitled, n y. embracing Sketches 
1 Ancient 0 Quaint and Curious C 8, Bitter 


—— 


Episodes and P Narra- 
tives, little known generally,” 
The above will be in tion to the usual Articles and Ser- 


mons by eminent Baptist Ministers, Narratives, Missionary 
Intelligence by one of the Secretaries of the Baptist Mis- 


sionary Society, General and P ews, &e., 
which bas for 36 map made “ h ” a favourite 
in thousands of Beptiet families. 2 22 : 

Price One Penny, Monthly. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SPIRIT OF LIFE; or, Scripture 
Testimony to the Divine Person and Work of the Holy 
Ghort. By Rev. R. H. Bickerstetn, M.A, Vicar of 


Christ Church, Hampstead ; and Author of The Rock 
of Ages, 40. Svc, 48, boards. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. According to the 
Authorised Version, in Paragraphs and Sections, with 
Emendations of the Text; also with Mapa, Chronological 
Tables. and Marginal References, Royal 4to. 


Part VI. Acts To RavetaTion. 42. 6d. neat covers. 
The New TESTAMENT, complete. 10s, 6d. boards, 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By R P. Barrows, D. D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature, New York. With Fac- 
similes of Ancient MSS, 8vo, 64. cloth boards, 


NUGH LATIMER: a Biography. By the 


Rev. R. Demaus, M. A. Prepared from Original and 


Contemporary Documents, Witha Fine Portrait. Crown 
Svo, 7s. Gd. boards, 


THE MANUSCRIPT MAN; or, the Bible 


in Ireland, By Mies R. H. Watsnr, Author of “ The 
Foster-Brothers of Doon,” Ko. With Memoir of the 


Author. Crown 8vo, Engravings, 38. 6d. boards, gilt 
edges. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes on 
the Stars and Planets. With Thirty-two Star Maps, and 
numerous other Illustrations. By Epwarp Donkix. of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and F. R. A. 8. Im- 
perial 8vo, 78. 6d, boards; 9s. extra gilt edges. 


“RANDOM TRUTHS IN COMMON 

THINGS.” Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. 

By the Author of“ The Harvest of a Quiet Rye.“ Nume- 

2 Illustrations, Imperial Imo, 78. extra boards, gilt 
ges. 


LETTERS BY THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 


Including some never before published. With Biogra- 
phical Notices of his Correspondents, and Illustrative 
Notes, By the Rev. Joi-n Butt, M. A, Author of 


John Newton: an Autobiography and Narrative,” 8vo, 
Is. bevelled boards, 


ALONE IN LONDON. By the Author of 


** Jessica's First Prayer,” . Engravings, Royal 1émo, 
Is. Gd. boards; 2e, extra, gilt edges. 


FROM EGYPT TO SINAI. The Exolus of 


the Children of Terael. Frou the French of Professor 
GAUSSEN, Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. boards, 


NEW SERIES of THE CHILD'S COM. 
PANION and JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, (First 
iesued 1824). Published Monthly, price Id. 


„„ The Volume for 1869 forms a most attractive Present or 


Reward for Children, Is. 6!, in ornamental cover; 2. cloth 
boards; 23. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, (5, Bt. 


Paul’s Churebyard, and 164, Piccadilly. May be had at the 
Boukesellers, 


— — 2 


DR. TODD’S VISIT TO CALIFORNIA. 


The Sunset Land; or, the Great Pacific 


Slope. By Jonx Topp, D.D., Author of “The Student’ 
Manual,” 40. This Day, price 5s., cloth, ‘ 


London: Hodder and stouzhton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


The World of Anecdote. By Edwin 


Paxtow Hoop. Now ready, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 700 pp. 


A vast collection of historical and biographical reminis- 


cences of remarkable men, and of strange romances of real 
lite.“ — Daily News. : “A * 


London ; Hodder and Stoughton, /, Paternoster-row. 


Anecdotes of the Wesleys. By Rev. 
J. B. WakeLty. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. cloth. 


„Avery happy assortment of anecdotes, ill 
character of the amous brother. — John Bull. ustrating the 


London Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 


Life of Daniel James Draper, lost in 


the London, January 11, 186%, with Cha on th 
Aborigines and Education in Victoria. By . JOuN 0. 
Symons, This Day, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, with portrait. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 


Vestina’s Martyrdom: a Story of the 
Catacombs. By Emma RaymMonp Pitman. 7s. 6d, 


% Vestina’s history is full of touching beauty th hont. 
zoe interest of the tale is well s to the very las — 


London: Hcdder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 


The State of the Blessed Dead: Advent 


Sermons. By the Very Rev. Henry Alronpb, D D., Dean 
of Canterbury, Just published, price ls. 6d. cloth. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Councils, Ancient and Modern. By 


W. H. Rolx, D. D., Author of “The History of the 
Inquisition,“ &. This Day, price 1s, 6d. cloth. 


London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


The History of the Church in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, By K. R. Hacen- 
Bach, D. D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Basle, Author of German Rationalism.” Translated 


8vo, 24a, cloth. 
London; Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, 


Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence 
Ancient and M With Historical Sketches of 
Preaching in the different Countries represented, and 

hical and Critical Notices of the several Preachers 
and their Discourses. By Henry O. Fisa, D. D. Just 
published. In Two Vols., 8vo, 21s. cloth. | 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Patervoster-row, 


The Pulpit Analyst.—é6d. Monthly.— 
Henry ailord, B.D Down of Canary . . By 
Park "Waite ‘Beye DU te Mey. 


er, the „ Emili God 0 5 — J. 

win Brown, B.A, Prof. wip, of New College; 

of. Angus, Prof. Flint, of 8. Andrew's; the Rev. 
Watson Smith, and others. The January Number 

free den six stamps. Avnual Subscription, 6s., including 


postage. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster row. 


Jonx F. Hurst, L. D. Just published. In Two Vola, 


Ia Two Vols., 8vo, with Portrait and Wood cuts, price 288., 


N d FARADAY. 
T ed outs, errr Royal Institution, 


“ Faraday's lottera and diaries are by no means restricted to 
scientific subjects, and will be of great interest to many not 
8 y concerned in the study of natural philo-ophy. They 
are full of acute observation on a th matters. 
Sona BS * want dg ee ige a re 2 with 
purified feelings and increased meal. Britioh Medical Journal. 


„Dr. Bence Jones has not given us merely the scientific life 
of Faraday. has in revealing to us te men 
laborious, passionlees, pure; simple in his tastes, unweeried 
in his searoh after truth, careful of bis words, and exavt in 
his ideas; a model philosopher, a model h and ever a 
firm believer in the Word of God.—Literary World. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THB POPB AND THB COUNCIL. 
12mo, cloth boards, pp. 454, price da. Gd, 
HE PAPACY: its Power, Course, and 
Doom. By the late W. Urwick, D. D. 


This work ta a short history of the Papacy in its 
origin, wtablkbanent, ee Pon and ore den- 
tiais, and is an appropriate manual in connection with the 
(Ecumenical Council now being held ia Rome, 


J. Robertson and Co., 8, Grafton-str at. Dublin ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo., London. 


Now ready, price 78. 6d, 
TAX SLING and the STONE. Vol. IV. 
With Preface, 


Also, Svo, pp. 48, sewed. 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d., 


DEFENCE of the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, 
1 2 r hy 8 — — — 2 
Jans, 28 lat 1 189. 3 


London: Trübner and Co, 60, Paternoster-row. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 592, price 5s.; {ree by mi 5s, 6d., 
ADDISON'S (Joseph) ESSAYS from the 
“SPBCTAT In.“ 


„ As a moralist, no writer has ever supplied a purer 
system of ethics—or a code of religious preospts more tral 


consonant with the genuine spirit of Ubristiauity, thaa w 
be found in the writings of Addison, 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Hialf-a-Crown to Subscribers, 


A New Edition, in One Volume, bound in cloth, and gilt 

lettered, 800 pages, crown Svo, will be pablished early in tue 
ing. 

aa oa names mnuat be forwarded, before 7th February, 

to Kev. R. Spears, 178, Strand. don, 9,340 copies have 

already been subscribed for. Price, to non-subscribers, $a, 6d. 


O PRIMARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
An entirely New and Original Series of Manuals. 


1. BOY'S FIRST READER, Standard I. 4d. 
‘8 8 D r ig me hap ad. 


3. , 1 
4. GI 

8 A Ay 
. * 
7. BL 8 ISH HISTOR 
8. RIGHT 17 R BIGHT 
9. ENGLAND AT HOME. Is, 


OUSS&S, 16. 
13. THE ANIMAL KINGDOM (double volume), 2s. 


7 * DETAILE CATALOGUES of the above Works may 


t f an „ or on application to 
Cassell, Setter, sad Galpin, Lodgate-bi B.C. 25 


Wen poten i 
1K BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 


January, 1870, 
ContTaents.— Divine Trades and | Ooou · 
— of the Nae, ee Wee lies ee 


) 2 — 
ipture — 12 141 of * 
abbath - school bb Robinson and Robert Hal 
Counoll - bort Memoir 


University Teste—@cumenivcal 


of Mra, Gray, of Bristol—Reviews—Correspondence—Intelli- 
gence. 


In order to i ear) punctual deivery of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE, mit Ay Re ease or Pust-olfive 
Order for 6s, Gd. to Yates and Alexander, aud it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 


ARRY MY THOUGHT.—The New 


Amusing, and Inctructive Card Game, price 3s., by the 
Author of Tit for Tat.“ 


K. Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 
The Patent A BC Despatch Box, price 10s, 6d. and 

upwards, 

Ehe Elgin Writing Case, in morocco, one guinea and 


“The Fretful Porcupine,” price £2 5s, and hundreds of 
useful 7 ie f NER 
and KN! 2 Manufacturers to Queen, 33, St. 
James’ s-atreet, 66, Jermyn-street, 


— 


QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, 


and every requisite for the Counting-honse, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books requized 
under The Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867,” 838 
stock, Share Certiueates Engraved and Printed. 1 
Seals Designed and Executed. A8 H and FLINT, 49, Fiest- 
* ey „E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 

ge. 


ss NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 


Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage tree) anywhere, 


and 
uted Creatine, u receipt of a post-office order or stam 
of the amount of L0d. * 2 


Ds. CHANNING’S WORKS complete for 


upwards, ) 
X. Ae (et Re Sheth & 200 Reciimes TH. PE. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 


SONS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS: a Series.of Monthl 


Volumes. Price 2s. 64., bound in cloth, e by Rev. W. Locas Conzins, Author ot Etoniana,”’ the Public 


Schools,” * 


Volume I., containing 
HOMER: THE ILIAD, 
is published. | 
A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers, 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
By the Rev. A. Mackay, LL.D. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY— 


Mathematical, 9 and Political. With a Copious 
Index. Pp. 760 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Sixteenth Thousand. 8s. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Thirty-third Thousand. 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. Twenty- 
fourth Thousand, dd. 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
For Young Children. 8d. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


By A. Keira Jounsron, LL. D., F. R. S. E. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition. 26 Maps, 
with Index, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 1 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A 
— Enlarged Edition. With Index, half- bound, 
12s. 

ATLAS of ASTRO OMY. A New and En- 
larged Edi With Introduction, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


ELEMENTA Ak ATLAS of, GENERAL and 
DESOBIPTIVE G — EOGRAPHY, for Junior Classes. With 


HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


A SCHOOL . of the EIGHTEEN 
CH N — babel super gy By the Winery J qe — 
Author 0 

4 SCHOOL ‘EDITION of the „ HISTORY. of 
FRANOB. Dy the ame. 6s. 


EPITOME of Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY of EUROPM. Fifteenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By Davm Pace, LL. D., F. R. . E., F. G. f. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXS-BOOK of PHY- 
BICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edi 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK ag PHY SICAL 
HANDBOOK ＋ GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
| 2 nt PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second 
Ta. 
EXAMINATIONS in PHYSICAL GEO- 
Q@RAPHY. 92. 


— 


[PARATIVE GEO- 
„L. Gaos, 8s, 6d. 


CARE it Translated by 


TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY AND 
PALZENTOLOGY. 
By Davip Pao, LL. D., F. R. S. E., F.G.8., &. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT. BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. Eighth Edition. 2. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


GEOLOGY for 
- Beoond Edition. 6s. 


GENERAL READERS. 


THE PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the 
GLOBE. With Engravings. By the same, 68. 


CHIPS and CHAPTERS : 


a Book for Young 
Geologists, By the same. 5s. 


THE GEOLOGICAL * MINATION. By 
the same. Third Edition 


CHEMISTRY. By Prof. J. F. W. Jonusrou. New Edi- 
tion. [In the Press, 


CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. By J. F. W. Jonnsrox. A New Edition. 
Edited by Dr. VoELCKER, Ila. 


CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. By H. STEPHENS. ls. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a 
Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By the Rev, Jamzs 
Conni, M.A. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE and CLASSIFIED SPELL- 
ING-BOOK,. By H. R. Locxwoop, 


FACTS and DATES; or, the Leading Events 
in Sacred and Profane History, and the 
2 t a 4 , The Men 
ene 


Mackar, LL.D 
Modern 


og oe 
For 


the Rev. A 
1 * Author be “A Mienal of 


ENGLISH LANGUA the 


ATR. DICTION 4. ol 


45, George- street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster - row, London. 


nnr TEXT-BOOKS. 


on METAPHY S108, By Sir 
Baber hs k 


82 Rhetoric in the 
‘Bike pot hogs end Two Volumes, 


3 on 119. 22 Sir WILLIAM 
Bart. Edited by Professors Mauss, and 
Von. d Edition. Two Ve — Svo, 24s, 


of arne i the 
Raition.” Crown ere, l6e. 64, * 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. By Lord 
Macxzgnziz, Third Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 


DESCARTES on the METHOD of RIGHTLY 
CONDUCTING the REASON, and SEEKING TRUTH 
jn the SCIENCES. 1 — and Selections from his 
Principles of Philosophy. 12mo, 4s, 6d, 


# THE OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED 


LECTORES on the 
PHILOSOPHY, and other 
Professor Edited 


Professor Lusnincron. Two Volumes, post Svo, 24. 
The Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy may be had 
tes 1 separately, 128. 


- 


and ILLUSTRATED. By Colonel Hamuzy. Second 
Edition, 4to, with * A Illustrations, 284 
— 


HANDY BOOK of METEOROLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ME. 


ALEXANDER Buosan, F. R. . I. rent 
Charta Second dition. Crown 8v *. 
TEOROLOGY. By the same, Un the Press, 


— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Jux. 19, 1870, 
NEW BOOKS 
NEW EDITIONS. 


THE COBDEN CLUB VOLUME ON THE. 
QUESTION. * 


8 
af) 


This day, 55%, Im 
SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE 
a Series of Easays published 


VARIOUS 7 
under the sanction of the Cobden Ulub. 2 Hon. 
N. A C. Wann Hoskyua, x vam 
B.. 


Emitze De LAV Len R. B. D 
nn and d. K. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR - BOOK 
for 1870. By Frepsricx Martix. Thoroughly 
nr Ie 
World: an almost indispensable Statesmen, 
Politicians, 1 all mho take — interest in 


the Political, Social, mercial, and Financial Condi- 
tion of the Civilised World. Orown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


CHATTERTON: A Biographical Study 


By Damme, Witson, LL. D, Prof of 
yg in University College, Toronto, 


in 


received 


of Chatterton has a 
ip bes the toe en 
ts—whom resentment for his 
his powers and manifold ex 
career utterly exceptional the same 
— exceptional careera,’ 
gra 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Com- 


iled principally from his Correspondence and that of his 
dest Daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 7s, 6d. (This day. 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEALAND. 
By Lady Barker. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. [This day. 


** We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter li 
book.“ —Athenzum. ex 


„One of the freshest and most pleasant little hooks of the 
kind that has been published for a long time, Daily Tele- 


graph. 


MRS. r JOURNAL: 
**One 


whom 


ELEMENTS of AGRIUULTURAL| comuts 


n Edinburgh Daily Review, 


Second Edition, this day, 


THE LIGHT ofthe WORLD: an Essay. 


By A. 8. WU nua, M. A., Professor of Latin 
rr 


Oheaper Edition of 


DR. C. J. VAUGHAN’S LECTURES 


on the 3 of St. JOHN. Two Vola. Extra 
op. 8vo, 9s, (This day. 


Second Edition of 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT on St. 
PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS: a Revised 
1 with W Notes, and Dissertations, 8vo, 


Cheap Edition of 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S ALBERT 


N’YANZA GREAT BABIN of the NIL at ie 
—1 of the Nile 8 One Vol. Crown vo, with Maps 
[This day. 


Illastrations, 7s. 6d 


Cheap Edition of 
REALMAH. By the Author of 
Friends in Council.” One Vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(This day. 
Cheap Edition of : 
SILCOTE of SILOOr IS. Henry 
Kuvosizy, F.R.G.8. One Vol. Crown an 6a. 7 
[This day. 
Cheap Edition of 
THE DOVE in the BAGLE’S NEST. 
2 tro, ba The Heir of Redolyffe, N 
| Fourth Edition of ' 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in 


the Rev. Huan Macmtiian. 


Becond Edition, Bnlarged, of 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from BOLLO to EOWARD H. By the Author of “ 
Heir of Redolytfe.” — 2 (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


blished Azruur MIALt, at 1 
"London Za Fant br ont Kina Sosy Wie 
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